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Chapter Two. “At home 
near Mistassini Lake” 


IHILIP McKAY, who had 

so speedily won the affec- 

tions of our hitherto 
heart-free Diana, was at that 
time perhaps twenty-three years 
of age. He had been a student 
at McGill University at Mon- 
treal for two years and later 
had studied forestry for a year 
at Cornell. 

In August, 1914, he had en- 
listed in a Canadian regiment 
and had served with distinction 
until the second battle of Ypres, 
when he had ‘been a victim 
of that first awful chlorine 
gas cloud which the Germans 
launched. Then he had spent 
weeks in a hospital and after a 
few months of light duty had 
finally been invalided home. 

» The following months he had 
spent at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s fur house in Ed- 
monton, Alberta, where he had 
so far recovered his health that 
the doctors promised that so 
long as he lived out of doors 
he should have no further trou- 
ble. 

From his sojourn in Edmon- 
ton he knew something about 
furs, enough at least to feel 
certain that prices were about 
to advance—an opinion that 
his uncle shared. Philip had a little 
money, some two thousand dollars, 
and the scheme on which he and 
Diana embarked was to put all o 
their savings into a stock of trade 
goods, go up to old Mr. McKay’s 
abandoned trading post in the far 
northern wilderness, settle there for 
the winter or longer and buy furs of 
the Indians and the half-breed trap- 
pers. 

Possibly it was the factor that sug- 
gested the plan; at any rate the old 
gentleman wanted to go back to his 
former life as a trader and he decided 
to go with them. His previous long 
experience could not fail to prove in- 
valuable to them, especially in regard 
to the purchase of trade goods and 
supplies and to the precautions for 
safety and for comfort. For example, 
he knew that mosquitoes and midges 
are the bane of travel in ‘the northern 
wilderness. So, on his advice, they 
bought a kind of “armor” in the form 
of fine-meshed netting to wear over 
their hats and to tie closely round 
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their necks; and they had bars of the same 
netting to raise inside their tents at night 
while traveling. 

Shortly before they were ready to start 
Diana went home to Maine on unpleasant 
family business. Her father had been writing 
and demanding and at last entreating aid 
with which to pay off the latest mortgage, 
which was on the point of being foreclosed. 
But by that time his daughter had grown 
painfully wise in his improvident ways. She 
offered to pay the mortgage, it is true, but 
only on condition that the homestead should 
be deeded to her in her own name so that 
it should be impossible for him to encumber 
it again. A stormy scene followed, during 


which the stepmother loudly reminded the 
girl that she was still a minor, and that all 
she earned or had belonged to her parents. 

But circumstances alter cases even in law. 
Diana stood firm in her determination about 
the mortgage and, seeking legal advice, finally 
applied for a guardian to be appointed to do 
the necessary business of transfer for her. 
Then she went to her father and reiterated 
her offer. 

As the alternative meant losing his farm 
by foreclosure Dudley, to the vast dis- 
satisfaction of his second wife, who had 
demanded the property in her own name, as- 
sented and, making over the property to his 
daughter, took a life lease of it. Thereupon 
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Mrs. Dudley, on learning that 
her stepdaughter contemplated 
marriage, made a spitefui but 
vain attempt to thwart it by a 
slanderous complaint against 
her character and by an effort 
to have her legally detained in 
the State of Maine. Little won- 
der that poor Diana thought 
, wistfully of a different home! 

A few days later Diana Dud- 
ley and Philip McKay were 
married by the Episcopal bish- 
op of Quebec in a private re- 
ception room of the Chateau 
Frontenac. The hotel people 
gave them a fine “send-off.” I 
had the pleasure of receiving 
their cards which were marked 
with a humorous “At home 
near Mistassini Lake after Au- 
gust 20.” 

Their wedding tour began 
with a trip to Lake St. John, 
followed by a jaunt of fifteen 
days up a difficult river, the 
Ashuapmouchouan, with their 
stock of goods packed in four 
large canoes paddled by In- 
dians. All the way up the tor- 
tuous river channel, on the 





many portages and later while 
they were crossing the divide to 
a stream that flowed into Mis- 
tassini Lake, Philip and his 
young wife laughed and sang 
till even the stolid Indian pad- 
dlers caught something of their 
joyousness. And they grinned 
admiringly when they saw the won- 
derful white girl catch up her own 
pack and run on ahead of them along 
the carry paths. As Indians are really 
never content until they have their 
own names for all the natural objects 
or persons that excite their curiosity, 
they soon christened her the Mani- 
coosa Awis, which I think means the 
white wood sprite, or little white 
witch. 

Among the presents that Diana had 
received from her young husband and 
from “Uncle James,” as they both 
called the elder McKay, was a rifle 
beautifully mounted in silver, a thirty- 
caliber magazine piece of one of 
the best makes. During the trip into 
the wilderness she became an expert 
marksman, for she had excellent eye- 
sight and steady nerves. Philip gave 
her short cartridges at first in order 
that she might not become gun-shy 
from the recoil. On the portages while 
the packs and canoes were being car- 
ried across she often set off by herself 
to hunt and dig spruce gum or to look 
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for game. One day she shot three wild geese 
on a small lake at a distance of perhaps two 
hundred yards. 

Later in the journey as they were travers- 
ing the barren lands of the divide they 
sighted a spy wolf watching them from the 
top of a high mossy ledge a long way off. 
“There’s a shot for you, Di!” Philip ex- 
claimed, laughing. “If you can hit that wolf, 
they’ll take you for a sharpshooter in the 
Canadian Rifle Corps!” 

It was just at sunset, and the canoes had 
been drawn up and turned over. Diana rested 
the rifle across the bottom of one of them, 
and, having set the sights at long range, 
fired. The wolf dropped, and they thought 
they heard a faint yelp. Philip set off at a 
run and, on climbing the ledge, found the 
wolf, a large gray one, a little way behind 
the place where it had stood; it was shot 
through the chest. He came back, dragging 
the animal to camp by its hind legs. Then 
curiosity prompted him to pace the distance 
at which his wife had made the shot. It was 
eight hundred and eleven paces, or nearly 
half a mile. 

The Indians, who are generally poor 
marksmen, were astonished and cast more 
than one awed glance at the white girl as 
she moved about the camp fire that evening. 

Everything, the wild surroundings, the 
camp life in the unbroken wilderness, the 
new partnership and their high hopes for 
the future all combined to make the trip 
joyous and memorable. Nor was the hap- 
piness wholly confined to Diana and Philip; 
the elder McKay was almost boyish in his 
elation at going back to the post and went 
about either whistling or humming Annie 
Laurie or other Scotch songs of his boyhood. 
He seemed to be renewing his youth with 
his young kinsman and the girl to whom he 
had taken a liking from the time he had first 
seen her. “Dear old Uncle James!” Diana 
once whispered to her husband. “He seems to 
be saying, ‘Bless you, my children,’ every 
time he looks our way.” 

What the youthful bride saw when she 
reached her future home was a log house 
and two log storehouses surrounded by a 
high stockade and situated on the bank of 
a rapid stream in sight of the great misty 
lake. There was not a white neighbor within 
a hundred miles! But what cared they? 
Philip McKay saw or thought he saw for- 
tune ahead of them; and Diana was sure 
she saw it! The girl’s domestic experience 
stood her in good stead in converting the log 
house into a comfortable home. Much of the 
old furniture, kitchen utensils and _ table- 
ware was quite as it had been left six months 
before. A lame old half-breed named Achille 
Gagnon and his wife’ Philomene, an im- 
mensely fat person generally known as 
“Tante Feely,” were still living there. Be- 
sides them Diana had the help of two Nas- 
capi squaws named Pinnifed and Lododa, 
the wives of Indians who formerly had been 
employed about the place. The elder McKay 
because of his knowledge of the post was 
also of great help to her in setting matters 
to rights. 

But after they had made the log house 
neat and comfortable and were cleaning the 
store and the storehouse to make ready for 
trade and for storing the furs that they 
might purchase disquieting rumors began to 
reach them. Indians who came strolling in 
told of numerous transient traders who were 
coming into the wilderness from the line of 
the new national railway south of James 
Bay, bringing intoxicants and drugs, which 
they were bartering for furs. The usual sys- 
tem of trade is to supply the Indian and half- 
breed hunters in advance with what they most 
need for the fall and winter trapping and 
to receive pay in furs later in the season; but 
already the idea was abroad that furs would 
be in great demand the following season, 
and unscrupulous fellows were taking advan- 
tage of it to prey on the known weakness of 
the Indians and half-breeds for stimulants. 
The illicit traders were working along the 
larger rivers in canoes, but some of them, the 
McKays learned, were penetrating to consid- 
erable distances inland wherever they heard 
that natives were encamped. That is one of 
the evils which have followed depriving the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of its former author- 
ity in those regions. In the main the old 
company dealt fairly and properly with the 
Indians and the half-breeds and took every 
precaution to keep intoxicants from them. 

During the first fortnight that the McKays 
were at the post they heard of four of those 
all-too-free traders. One of them had gone 
for a hundred miles up the East Main River 
into Labrador, carrying a stock of bottled 
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liquor and cocaine; another with a similar 
cargo was rumored to be on the Nottaway 
River; and a third had reached the Eskimos 
at the mouth of the Little Whale River. 

The elder McKay was much concerned. 
“This is bad, bad, all bad!” he exclaimed. 
“What’s the world coming to! It’s not only 
that those rogues get the furs, but liquor 
raises Cain with Indians! It makes them ill 
and worthless for hunting and trapping. Half 
of them will be sick and starve to death this 
coming winter.” The old factor was indeed 
wholly discouraged. “I am afraid we’ve made 
a sad mistake, coming up here,” he con- 
tinued. “I am afraid we shall lose all we 
have put into this venture.” Philip too was 
discouraged. 

As for Diana, she did not know what to 
think at first; the situation was wholly novel 
to her. But she had spent most of her life 
thus far in combating ill fortune and had 
learned not to give up easily. “If that is 
the way they are doing,” she said at last, 
“why don’t we take some of our goods and 
start out?” 

“The difficulty is that our goods are 
heavy,” the elder McKay explained. “Liquor 
and drugs do not weigh so much; those 
rogues can travel lighter.” 

“But couldn’t we take some of our lighter 
goods?” Diana suggested. “If trade will not 
come to us, let’s go hunt it up.” 

But she had only a slight ‘knowledge of 
the difficulties of such an undertaking; Mr. 
McKay knew them far better than she. 
Nevertheless, after much discussion and in 
spite of many misgivings on the part of the 
old man, they decided to do what the girl 
had suggested. Leaving the half-breed Achille 
Gagnon, “Tante Feely” and one of the Nas- 
capi squaws to care for things at the post, 
they set off on what might be described as a 
tour in behalf of trade, to find the habitants 
of that vast littlesknown region to the north 
of Lake Mistassini. They took with them 
what goods they could carry in three canoes, 
which six of the Indians who had come with 
them from Lake St. John paddled. Besides 
the six paddlers the Nascapi squaw Lododa 
accompanied them. 

Of their route I know only what Diana 
McKay told me in the course of a hasty 
conversation. As nearly as I can remember, 
she said that they went for one day along a 
narrow arm of the lake and then descended 
the Rupert River, from which they went up 
a small stream to the height of land between 
the Rupert River and the East Main River. 
There they had to make a portage to another 
small stream flowing into the East Main, 
which they ascended for six days to a chain 
of lakes, the most northerly of which has 
for its outlet a small river that flows into 
the south branch of the Mistasibbi, or Big, 
River. 

Afterwards they ascended the north branch 
of the Mistasibbi and, by following up a 
small tributary stream and making two por- 
tages, reached the Bishop Roggan River, 
which they descended to the Eskimo hamlet 
near its mouth on James Bay. The season 
was advancing, and cold weather was not 
far away. Moreover, they were obliged to 
depend largely on game and fish for food. 
Little wonder that the experienced old factor 
was anxious and had sought to dissuade his 
partners from attempting the journey. 

On the Rupert River they met two Indian 
families in their canoes. James McKay, who 
had long dealt with the people, gave them 
tobacco and invited them to come to the post 
for ammunition, traps and other outfittings. 
He also lectured them a little on the evils 
of intemperance and assured them that he 
would pay them later the best prices for their 
season’s catch of furs. He told them, more- 
over, that he would give them medicines if 
they were ill. 

On the divide between Rupert River and 
the East Main they fell in with two Monta- 
gnais Indians who had recently been traffick- 
ing with a too-free white trader on the East 
Main. It seems that they had had the worst 
of the bargain with him, and the old factor 
lectured them on the folly of trading their 
furs for intoxicants. 

“But little good it will do,” he said wearily 
as he stood watching the Indians depart. 
“They are weak creatures. They seem born 
into the world with an appetite for liquor, 
and when they want anything they are just 
like children.” 

A few days afterwards while the party 
was ascending the East Main Diana met 
with a serious misadventure. They had 
stopped to camp for the night on the shore 
of a lakelike stretch of the river that the 
Indians said was stocked with namaycush, a 


kind of lake trout that sometimes attains 
great size. While the others were setting up 
the tents, unfolding the mosquito bars and 
kindling camp fires Diana got out a line and 
hook and went fishing in one of the canoes. 
The water was deep and sluggish. 

She had been fishing only a few minutes 
when she felt a tremendous tug at her line. 
Just what followed is not wholly clear. It 
seems that the fish darted beneath the canoe, 
and in her efforts to check and secure it she 
rose to her feet so suddenly that the cranky 
little craft pitched her overboard. At the 
same instant the fish made a vigorous dash 
in the opposite direction and entangled her 
in the line. Though she could swim a little, 
she found that she had no chance to do it; 
as soon as her head came to the surface the 
fish pulled her under again. 

“T thought I must hold my breath, and 
I tried to,” she said afterwards. “All the 
while the fish was tugging at me, and I 
couldn’t rise. After an awful while I came 
partly up, caught a breath and struck out 
with my arms; but another jerk at the line 
pulled me down again. I thought then that 
I surely should be drowned. ‘But I mustn’t 
let myself be,’ I said to myself. ‘Phil would 
feel terribly. It would break his heart. Oh, 
they would both feel so badly,’ I kept think- 
ing. ‘I mustn’t drown! I must keep holding 
my breath and get up!’ But I couldn’t rise, 
and the line kept jerking me deeper.” 
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That was the pitiful state of things when 
help reached her. Phil had seen her pitch out 
of the canoe, and in two bounds he was 
down at the bank and shoving another canoe 
into the water. In a few moments he had 
paddled out where he had seen her disappear. 
Peering down, he spied her still struggling 
not more than three feet beneath the surface. 
One hand was stretched upward. Reaching 
quickly down, he seized it and drew her up 
alongside the canoe. 

She was nearly unconscious and had held 
her breath till her face was blue. One full 
turn of the line was round her, and the fish 
was still tugging at it. But two of the In- 
dians were now approaching in the other 
canoe, and with their aid Philip lifted his 
young wife bodily into his craft and brought 
her ashore in haste. The namaycush, with its 
strength now mostly spent, dragged behind. 

As much as an hour and a half passed 
before Diana was quite herself again. For a 
long time too Philip was so much affected 
that he could hardly speak. His uncle was 
almost equally upset; tears stood in the old 
gentleman’s eyes when she first spoke and 
tried to smile. 

They had the namaycush for supper. It was 
a huge deep-bodied fish that would weigh 
from thirty-five to forty pounds. Forty 
pounds is by no means an unprecedented size 
for the big lake trout of those waters. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SCARECROW CADET 





Conrad, you are a scarecrow!” The 

colonel’s voice, harsh and penetrating 
and filled with scorn, came across the riding 
ring. The colonel had had a hard day, for 
the equitation class of the Penton College 
Artillery R.O.T.C. was having its first les- 
son-—“‘massacre,” the officer called it. 

But not one of the students had been such 
an offender as Bill Conrad. Four times his 
little mare, a wild-eyed animal whose short 
legs seemed incapable of keeping Bill’s long 
ones off the ground, had taken it into her 
obstinate head to rush out of the circle of 
riders and dash wildly the length of the 
parade ground while Bill pulled desperately 
with one hand on the reins and with the 
other tried to keep a death grip on the 
saddle. On two of those occasions he had 
ended ingloriously on the ground. 

The humiliation of such incidents, how- 
ever, was nothing to his present predic- 
ament. The mare had apparently become 
tired of runaway escapades, for now she 
simply would not move at all! Bill thumped 
her sides and jerked the reins, but with no 
result. Now, it is bad enough and laughable 
enough to be unable to control a runaway, 
but to be incapable of making a balky horse 
move—that is too much! 

Out of the dust cloud rode the colonel. He 
was a large man, broad-shouldered and long- 
bodied—the kind that sits a horse best. Con- 
trolling his own excited mount with admi- 
rable skill, he suryeyed Bill with calculating 
scorn; then in a quiet voice that all could 
hear, nevertheless, he said, “Conrad, you ride 
that horse like a sack of meal! If you ever 
want to be an officer, you must first learn 
to look and ride like one!” 

The colonel was a graduate of West Point, 
where he had long been famous as the foot- 
ball captain who had “kicked” more line men 


Ey Oo you ride like a scarecrow! 
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into action than any other captain that a 
Point team had ever boasted. It was the 
colonel’s idea that men could only be 
“kicked” into being good football players or 
soldiers, and he was applying his theory to 
the Penton students. 

All at once Bill felt fully conscious of his 
position. He realized how ridiculous he must 
look with his long legs drawn up in the 
short stirrups, with his breeches torn at one 
knee and all the buttons ripped off his flan- 
nel shirt and with one side of his face swollen 
and muddy from the last fall. And, worst 
of all, he was not man enough to control 
his own horse! He must be a fine picture of 
a cadet! Desperately he gave one final thump 
to his beast, and she moved slowly forward. 
Would this drill never be over? : 

All through the winter the R.O. T.C. unit 
continued its work. It was not all riding; in 
the classroom Bill soon learned to tear down 
and put together a fieldpiece, to deliver the 
orders that in the field would send the shells 
screeching toward the enemy and to direct 
a battery at drill. All that—and it was not 
all theory—Bill learned as well as the best 
of his classmates learned it. But equitation 
was a different matter. As the months went 
by he learned to control a horse, learned 
even to take a moderate jump without pitch- 
ing off, but even in his most successful at- 
tempts there was the revealing line of light 
between him and the saddle; and while 
cantering he never achieved that appearance 
of oneness with his mount which is the sign 
of a true horseman. Time and time again he 
wondered as he took a jump and found him- 
self with lost stirrups and flying elbows if 
he should ever fulfill the colonel’s require- 
ments and look and ride like an officer. 

In June part of the unit went to camp in 
Kentucky. The Penton men with students 
from two other colleges formed C battery, 
and cadets from other colleges in all parts 
of the country made up the rest of a cadet 
regiment. 

Bill had hoped to achieve distinction at 
camp, but he soon discovered that his reputa- 
tion—for he had long since acquired the 
nickname of Scarecrow—had come with him. 
At the first drill he appeared particularly 
awkward in the ill-fitting issue uniform. One 
of the Ashford men, a splendidly set-up 
fellow,—for Ashford is a military college— 
inquired about Bill. The Penton students told 
him, and from that time on Bill was the 
Scarecrow to all members of C battery. 

Two weeks later the regiment moved out to 
the range for target practice. When the men 
had come to camp they had been divided 
into two groups, upper classmen and lower 
classmen. The younger cadets were taught 
the duties of soldiers and noncommissioned 
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officers—in short, to man the guns. 
The older students were instructed 
in the duties of officers and were 
expected to conduct the fire on the 
range. So it was that when C bat- 
tery went to the range the small 
truck that carried the upper class- 
men who were to conduct the fire 
also carried Bill. 

It is no easy matter to direct 
four guns that can shoot up to 
eight thousand yards and as fast 
as twenty shots a minute. It re- 
quires quick thinking to decide the 
angle, or “deflection,” of the tar- 
get from the aiming point when 
both are thousands of yards away 
from you, to determine how much 
to “open” or to “close” the angle 
for each gun so that shells shall 
fall on the target equal distances 
apart, to measure the range with 
your eye and to determine the 
“site” by calculation. It requires 
still quicker thinking to adjust all 
those figures to the positions of the 
little smoke balls out on the hori- 
zon that indicate where the shrap- 
nel have actually gone and to give 
your new commands in correct 
order before the cannoneers are 
through ejecting the old shells. It 
is a real man’s job, and many a 
fellow fails to fulfill it. 

But great as the strain was of 
standing before twenty men ready 
and eager to criticize any error, it was 
a thing that Bill had practiced many a 
time and in which he had perfected him- 
self. Indeed in a short time the Scarecrow 
became known to the battery as the best 
B.C., or battery commander, for range 
work in the entire outfit. Meanwhile, he 
was still the Scarecrow, so far as drills 
and formations were concerned. On such 
occasions he was relegated to an inconspic- 
uous place on a caisson, where his long legs 
and drooping shoulders would not bring re- 
proach upon the military bearing of C, for 
the colonel who was camp equitation instruc- 
tor had not improved Bill as a horseman. At 
the drills Humphrey, an Ashford student 
with square-set shoulders and military bear- 
ing, acted as captain. That he was a good 
man Bill acknowledged without grudge, good 
not only on the parade ground but on the 
range as well. However, Bill thought that 
in a little competition in firing Red Hum- 
phrey would have to work hard to win. 

At reveille formation on the Saturday be- 
fore camp closed the cadets of C battery 
were astonished to see Captain Foster, who 
was the regular army officer in charge of the 
unit, walk down the battery street and signal 
to the cadet officer that after roll call he 
wished to take charge of the students. 

“Men,” he said as he glanced at a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, “I have here orders an- 
nouncing that the batteries will compete in 
range firing on Tuesday. There will be five 
problems for each battery to fire, and the 
battery that scores the highest number of 
points on the total of all the problems will 
win the regimental championship. Each col- 
lege represented in that battery will receive 
a silver cup; the captain will receive a gold 
medal, and I understand that there will be 
smaller prizes for each man. Cadets, there is 
no reason why C should not win the cham- 
pionship! Our results on the range so far 
have been as good as those of any other 
battery. These orders give me authority to 
appoint cadet officers for the competition. I 
think you men know more of one another’s 
qualities than I do. Therefore, I will appoint 
the men you elect this noon. As you go to 
mess put your votes into the ballot box in 
the orderly room. And remember, this is not 
a popularity contest!” 

Bill felt hopeless. He had thought that if 
the captain had appointed the cadets, he 
might have got an important job, but if the 
fellows elected he would be lucky to get a 
sergeancy. All the morning he noticed knots 
of men talking over the election. Whenever 
the men were free from duties, as after 
a recitation or during a rest in the drill 
period, they gathered and talked. Bill had 
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At the same time a yell came from the men 


already decided on Red Humphrey as his 
choice for captain and on other men for the 
executive and for the section chiefs. The 
rules said that all other positions were to be 
filled by appointments made by the officers 
and by the section chiefs. 

Noon mess that day seemed an endless 
affair to Bill. He had always wanted to be 
an officer. He had failed in college because 
of his riding; at camp they laughed at him 
for the same reason, and now in the only 
test in which he could hope to excel he was 
not going to have a chance to show what 
was in him! 

He slowly left the mess shack and saun- 
tered over toward the battery street. A 
crowd round the bulletin board indicated 
that the election results were already up. He 
walked toward the group and shouldered his 
way in until he could see. Opposite the word 
“Captain” was—could it be? Yes, the an- 
nouncement began: 

Officers C Battery—Regimental Competition 
Captain Conrad 
Executive Officer Humphrey 

On Monday Bill took C battery out to the 
range for practice. Firing in the competition 
would be different from anything they had 
done before, and to win the members of the 
battery would have to work together. There 
were rules concerning the firing that made 
every second count and every man’s acts 
important. First, the regulations required 
that no more than seven battery rounds 
should be fired at a single target. Within 
that number of rounds the battery must have 
“got on” the target and have started “fire 
for effect.” The total number of points that 
could be made on each problem or target was 
twenty; there were five problems, so that 
the total perfect score would be one hundred. 
A battery that failed to “get on” the target 
within seven battery rounds would lose the 
entire problem, but “getting on” in that 
number would not necessarily mean a per- 
fect score, for each umpire was to judge 
how many salvos should ordinarily be re- 
quired, and any number beyond that limit 
was to be deducted from the perfect score at 
three points a salvo. 

Time limits also were imposed. Five min- 
utes were allowed after time had been called 
for the battery commander to figure his data 
and send his commands to the executive. One 
minute was permitted from the time the 
executive repeated those orders to the report 
of the last gun. Since the time interval be- 
tween the discharge of guns in a salvo is 
usually three seconds, and since in volley 
firing, which is used “for effect,” the guns 
are fired together, the limit was ample unless 
a gun should miss fire or should hang fire. 
An accident of that sort was all that Bill 
feared. The firing point from which C fired 
was the brow of a hill along which the guns 
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were placed. A little way to the rear and to 
the right of the battery position was a small 
one-and-a-half-story house on the roof of 
which was a small platform, reached by a 
ladder. There were placed the B.C. telescope, 
the aiming circle, the telephone instruments 
and the rest of the appliances that belong to 
the O.P.,or observation post, of a modern 
battery. It was from that elevated position 
that Bill directed the four guns, and it was 
from there that he watched the cannoneers 
critically as they moved about the pieces 
with the precision of long practice. He was 
worried about number three piece, for on 
three successive salvos the gun had hung fire; 
the result was a ragged salvo just within the 
time. limit. Once, according to Bill’s watch, 
number three had fired after the minute was 
over. Bill had a new firing pin put into the 
piece, but it did no good. Evidently the sec- 
tion chief had picked a poor number one man, 
or else he had not drilled his crew sufficiently. 
Humphrey’s actions also had not been too 
good, for once when the gun had hung fire he 
had run shouting toward it. That was no way 
for an executive to act. 

The next morning C went out to the range 
again. It was a very different aggregation of 
men from that which usually took the four 
guns and caissons along the muddy road. 
Now there was no singing or joking, for C 
battery was determined to win, and to win 
meant hard, serious work. Near the firing 
point Bill gave the command to Red as 
executive to bring the guns into position; 
then with his B.C. detail of telephone opera- 
tors and signal instrument sergeants with 
their corporals he galloped over to the O. P. 
They all clambered up the ladder, and in a 
few minutes the instruments were set up, the 
telephones were tested, and the B.C. station 
was ready for the competition. 

Meanwhile Red had wheeled the guns into 
line ; the tarpaulins covering breechblocks and 
muzzles had been thrown off, and the spades 
had been dug in. As the last gun crew settled 
into position he turned to the telephone op- 
erator at the battery. “Report to Captain 
Conrad that the battery is ready to open 
fire,” he said. 

There were a few minutes of practice com- 
mands so that the men would be thoroughly 
warmed to their duties; then Bill gave the 
command to “cease practice firing.” 

It was a pleasant morning. The night be- 
fore it had rained, but the sun was up and 
was fast drying the wet shingles and boards 
that formed the floor of the O.P. But for 
firing the weather was certainly net ideal. 
The range on which C was to fire was a long 
succession of wooded slopes and valleys, and 
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the blue haze now rising made it 
almost impossible to distinguish 
one landmark from another. It ev- 
idently would be a hard day for 
“sensing” shots, and on his accuracy 
would depend his battery’s record. 
Bill turned nervously and walked 
toward the back of the platform. 
Down the road he saw an olive- 
drab staff car approaching. Turn- 
ing to his telephone operator, he 
commanded: “Battery attention!” 

From below he heard faintly the 
executive repeat the command and 
saw the lounging groups of men 
about the guns become suddenly 
alert. 

The car came up and stopped. 
Major Abbot, who was to umpire 
the fire, got out and, walking to 
the observation post, climbed the 
ladder to the top, where Bill 
awaited him. 

Bill saluted, and the officer briefly 
acknowledged the salute. “It’s a 
hard day for firing, captain,” he 
remarked, “but I wish you luck. 
Is your battery ready to fire?” 

Bill replied that it was, and the 
umpire handed him a sheet with 
the five problems on it and told 
him that there would be an in- 
terval of one minute between 
problems to allow the gun crews 
to rest. The major looked at his 
watch. “Are you ready, captain?” 

Bill nodded. “Yes, major,” he said. 

“Time!” The major raised his hand. 

Bill looked at the problem. It was not 
difficult, for the target was a well-known 
one at about thirty-five hundred yards, an 
ideal range, and with the help of his in- 
strument sergeant he soon had his calcula- 
tions ready. Onl: three minutes had passed, 
according to the major’s watch, and so there 
was no need to hurry. Bill checked the fig- 
ures. Yes, they were all richt. He turned to 
the major: “Ready to fire, sir.” 

And then he gave that stream of com- 
mands so mystifying to a civilian: “Aiming 
point, dead tree in gap to right front, at 
seven thousand yards; deflection, two hun- 
dred; on number two open ten; site, three 
hundred; corrector, thirty; battery right, 
three-four-hundred.” 

Timed beautifully, the four guns discharged 
at three-second intervals. Bill grabbed his 
field glass and scanned the ridge for the 
puffs of smoke that would represent the suc- 
cess or failure of his calculations. Yes, there 
they were. He was “sensing” aloud for the 
recorder: “Normal short; graze short.” A 
pause, then: “Normal short.” Where was the 
third shot? He had picked up the first two 
ahd the fourth, but the third was nowhere 
to be seen. 

He felt some one touch him on the shoul- 
der; it was his instrument sergeant. “There 
it is over to the left, sir.” 

Bill shifted his glasses. There sure enough 
was a puff of smoke just disappearing at some 
distance to the left of the other shots. He 
turned to the operator. “Tell Mr. Humphrey 
to have data on number three checked.” 

A moment later Humphrey’s answer came 
back over the wire: “Number three deflection 
off fifteen mils. Have checked data on all 
pieces and are correct.” 

Bill frowned. If mistakes like that were to 
occur, C could never win! There was only 
one thing to do, but it was dangerous, for 
it would take valuable seconds. He turned 
again to the operator. “Check data on all 
pieces before opening fire. Battery attention.” 
And he sent down his next command. 

So the problems went by. Accurately Bill 
would lay down a salvo and get all “shorts.” 
Then by steps he would increase his range 
until he had established a “bracket” on his 
target and could begin his fire for effect. As 
the first target was an easy one, he “got on” 
in four salvos, which left him three for 
effect; four battery rounds had been the 
number required as set down by the umpire. 
There had been no more hitches in the 
firing, and the score at the end of the first 
problem stood twenty points for C—a per- 
fect result. 

At the end of the minute rest between 
problems Bill settled down to work with new 
confidence; his battery was functioning like 
a well-trained machine; his detail was giving 
him accurate, unhurried calculations well 
within the time limit. In short, C battery 
was firing like a veteran outfit. 

The next two problems went through 
swiftly. The weather was better now, for the 
mist had disappeared, and distances were 
easier to estimate. But the fourth problem 
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struck a snag. Not that it was Bill’s fault; 
one of those unfortunate things happened 
that no officer can foresee. For three rounds 
in succession number three hung fire. Each 
time the gun blazed out last, just a second 
before the time limit, and each time the 
fifteen-pound projectile failed to explode. 
Bill could see that the crew were becoming 
more and more ragged. Each cannoneer 
seemed ready to dash for safety at a mo- 
ment’s notice, for ammunition that is con- 
tinually hanging fire has been known to 
misfire and explode as the breech is being 
opened and to kill an entire gun crew. Bill 
warned Humphrey to restore the confidence 
of his men, but the warning seemed to do 
no good. Even the executive officer himself 
appeared anxious to keep away from the 
balky piece. 

Then came two volleys during which the 
gun fired true, and Bill leaned against the 
railing with a feeling of relief. Evidently the 
poor ammunition or whatever had caused 
the difficulty was gone now. The battery was 
firing for effect—‘walking through” the tar- 
get. With his mind partly on the firing and 
partly on the next and last problem Bill 
rapidly gave his commands. ; 

The last problem was a peculiar one. In 
the first place it was a “switch” problem; 
that is, instead of taking a new aiming point 
and measuring the angle from it to the guns 
you merely switched the guns over from the 
old target to the new one. In addition the 
target was named as a machine-gun post, 
which would require concentrated fire, not 
the dispersed fire that he was then putting 
down on a supposed infantry skirmish line. 
The range and the site were also different, 
but the real difficulty was in the manner 
prescribed for reading the “switch” angle. 
Ordinarily the field artillery officer uses a 
telescope with a graduated base, which when 
turned from one point to another reads the 
angle thus marked off. However, for speedier 
work and in case the telescope is not handy, 
the army field glass is fitted with a graduated 
eyepiece so that, if necessary, by marking 
points on the horizon the officer can deter- 
mine the angle between. Naturally such a 
measurement is only an approximation at 
best. The last problem required that the bat- 
tery commander read the “switch” angle in 
that way. Bill wondered if he should be 
able to do it. 

Just then a shout came from below. The 
last volley had just been fired, and he could 
see the dust still rising in front of the guns— 
except number three. 

“Fire it! Fire it!” 

He could hear a faint voice as the number 
one man on the recalcitrant gun pulled des- 
perately at the firing pawl. The crew were 
beginning to take to their heels. 

On the observation tower all were silent 
except the umpire, who was slowly counting 
off the ten-second intervals as the minute 
allowed between the order and the execution 
of it slowly ticked by. When he reached “Six- 
ty” number three had still not fired! Bill 
glanced sharply at the battery. At the same 
time a yell came from the men. For a mo- 
ment he could not understand what he saw. 
Apparently the entire battery were in 
flight. Number three crew had dis- 
appeared, and the other crews were 
running. Humphrey was yelling and 
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be restored to some semblance of order. 
They had come back and were standing 
round with shamefaced interest, but appar- 
ently there was no fight left in them. 

“Men,” said Bill sternly, slapping the big 
gunner on the back, “you’ve got to buck up 
and fire this piece right just seven more 
times! Just seven times and perhaps C has 
won the cup! At any rate we have almost a 
perfect score, and it is up to you to finish it 
right. Now take your positions.” 

The men slowly obeyed. Bill looked at, his 
watch. Only a minute and a half left, and he 
must get back to the O. P. and finish his data 
within that time. He ran toward the house. 
As he came to the bottom of the wall he 
jumped; some one’s hand caught him, and 
he was on the platform in a bound. He 
heard one knee of his breeches rip and felt 
his spiral putty slide down to his shoe, but 
he was past caring for appearances. His hat 
had gone early in his flight to the guns; one 
sleeve of his shirt was torn, but all that 
bothered him was that he must measure 
that “switch” angle swiftly and accurately! 

He lifted his glasses; luckily they were still 
in focus. His eyes swam from his exertions; 
would they never clear? At last he could 
see. Yes, it was one hundred “mils.” He 
turned to his sergeant. “Got the rest of the 
data?” 

“Ves,” was the reply. 

“Ready, sir.” Bill turned to the umpire. 

“Fire when you are ready, captain; you 
have five seconds to spare.” 

He had won by five seconds! But the 
problem was still to be fired. He shouted 
down his commands and waited anxiously 
for the smoke balls to appear. Had his hasty 
measurement been accurate? Wouid number 
three fire well? 

There they were at last. “Graze short, nor- 
mal over, normal over, normal short.” 

A bracketing salvo! He was on the target 
in one battery round! Distribution, site and 
corrector were correct. Nothing to do but 
walk through six times and then cease fir- 
ing! The contest was over. 

It was a disreputable-looking Bill that led 
C battery back to camp. His hat could not 
be found, and, although the putty could 
and had been rerolled, nothing could repair 
his torn shirt. The umpire had said something 
about his conducting the fire well, but Bill 
could not help wondering whether he were 
not quite as much of a scarecrow as ever. 
Well, he could get into his new uniform 
for the regimental parade that afternoon 
when the result of the competition would 
be announced. He would try to keep C from 
being ashamed of him as their captain for 
once. 

And that afternoon as Bill, dressed in his 
new tailor-made uniform, led the brisk C 
battery out on the field he could not help 
feeling proud. It was fine to lead such a lot 
of men! But he felt still prouder when the 
commandant of the camp and colonel of the 
regiment took command and announced that 
C battery had won the competition, and that 
in bestowing the gold medal on Captain 
Conrad he “desired especially to commend 
the cadet officer not only for being the only 
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battery commander to get on every target 
within the prescribed number of rounds, but 
for his meritorious conduct in quelling a 
scare, and then performing the extraordinary 
feat of getting on a difficult switch target in 
one salvo.” 

But Bill felt best of all when he led C 
battery in review past the commandant and 
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his staff. As he heard the rattle of the wheels 
and the creak of the harness and knew that 
every horse and every man was following his 
commands he finally felt like an officer. He 
wondered if he looked like one. 

“Why, he looks and rides like an officer at 
last! I wonder how he did it.” It was the 
colonel speaking, but Bill did not hear. 
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WG a ride in my limousine, lady ?” 

Cherry Charlton glanced up, and 
a smile transfigured her thoughtful 
face. “Grandpap, you darling!” she cried, 
climbing instantly up into the wagon and 
seating herself beside him. “Are you going 
to town too?” 

The old man in the neat but faded over- 
alls, the checked blue shirt and the incon- 
gruous white sailor cap no snowier than his 
hair nodded and grinned. “Reckon I am,” he 
replied. “I’ve got to take these punkins in 
and trade them for chicken feed. You going 
that a ways?” 

Cherry nodded. “I wonder if you are in 
such a terrible hurry?” she inquired wist- 
fully. “I have two friends coming from the 
city and no way to bring them home. Would 
you mind bothering with us on your return 
trip?” 

“You know I wouldn’t, Cherry girl. I’d 
do anything to help you out any time, and 
I like young folks. Makes an old fellow feel 
cheerful and young again to have young folks 
for company. What train they comin’ on?” 

“The four-fifteen.” 

“Then I’d better touch up Baldy a bit.” 
With the gentlest of flickers he touched the 
bald-faced bay on the flank, and he leaped 
forward with a start that almost dislodged 
Cherry from her seat. 

“Do you know,” the girl said thoughtfully 
when they reached a bit of rough road, and 
Baldy slowed to a walk, “I think I have two 
of the dearest girl friends on earth, and yet 
one of them just has to be nicer than the 
other! The only trouble is I can’t tell which 
I like better.” 

“How’s that?” Grandpap’s bright blue 
eyes, undimmed by the years, met hers with 
lively interest. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Cherry explained 
eagerly. “Aunt Madeline has invited me to 
go for a month’s trip with her on her lovely 
yacht. We are going up and down the coast 
from Mexico to Canada; we'll visit Catalina 
Island and ever so many other points of 
interest, and she says I may invite one girl 
to go with me. Won’t that be wonderful ?” 

Grandpap nodded in emphatic agreement. 
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“But the trouble is,’ Cherry went on, 
“that I simply can’t make up my mind which 
of ‘the two girls to ask. They are both lovely, 
and yet I can’t ask both of them. I invited 
them up for a week just so that I could 
decide, but I am afraid that when the week 
is up I shall be not a bit nearer a solution 
than I am now.” 

Baldy began to trot,—the roughness was 
no longer under his feet,—and a little while 
later they came out upon a turn of the road 
above the village. 

“There’s the train now coming over the 
bridge,” Cherry cried. “Take me right to 
the station, please, and then we can go to 
town with you.” 

Grandpap drove between two shining mo- 
tor cars and descended as agilely as a boy. 

“Come on and meet my friends,” Cherry 
urged him eagerly. 

The train had just come to a trembling 
stop as they rounded the little station. Two 
girls were descending the steps. 

“Yahoo!” Cherry called, and the next mo- 
ment the three were together. 

“Meet grandpap, girls,” she said with a 
loving glance at the old face. “Grandpap, 
this is Ellen Thurston, and the one with the 
curls is Madge Kramer. Where are your 
bags? Oh, I see them.” 

The girls glanced inquiringly from one of 
the automobiles to the other as, bags in 
hand, they returned to the farther side of 
the station. “Which one?” Madge asked. 

Cherry laughed. “Neither,” she replied. 
“This is ours between the two; we are going 
to ride out with grandpap. But there isn’t 
room for all of us on that seat. What shall 
we do, grandpap ?” 

The old man chuckled. “Never you worry 
about that,” he replied. “I always bring along 
a board to put across the top of the sides 
for an emergency seat. You might set on 
them punkins; only I have to get rid of 
them. Guess you wouldn’t like such smooth, 
rolly seats anyway.” 

“Would one of you like to sit on the seat 
with grandpap?” Cherry asked. “Or do you 
both want to sit down here on this board 
with me?” 

“I for one,” Ellen answered, “would like 
to sit with you, please, for I am dreadfully 
light-headed in such high places. I guess the 
honor falls to you, Madge.” 

Before Madge could speak grandpap 
settled the matter. “I would be honored by 
your company,” he said with a bow 
to her, “but just the same maybe 
you’d better sit down there with the 
others. That board seat is kind of 





waving his arms, but the men did not 
heed him. Bill had seen a thing like 
that happen before, and it had not 
been a pleasant sight. The gun crew, 
apparently unnerved by the _ balky 
piece, had abandoned it. If Bill was 
to win he would have to work quickly. 
He gritted his teeth and turned to 
his instrument sergeant. “Get that 
data finished, sergeant,” he said and 
with a jump he was at the edge of the 
roof and was dropping to the ground 
—the ladder was on the opposite side, 
and there was no time to take round- 
about routes. 

Hitting the ground, he was off to- 
ward the battery as fast as he could 
run. It was only a hundred yards or 
so away, and he reached it in a few 
seconds, breathless. “Here, you fel- 
lows,” he called to the retreating men, 
“get back to your positions!” He 
raced over to the gun, reached for 
the handle of the breech and, pulling 
the breechblock open, took the shell 
in his arms and ran with it thirty 
yards to a deep gully where he 
dropped it and let it roll to the 
bottom. 

His act was enough to turn the tide. 
But the seconds were flying past, and 
the gun crew on number three had to 














shiftin’, and three make it steadier 
than two.” 

“All right.” 

The two arrivals had some difficulty 
in getting up to the wagon even with 
grandpap’s assistance. “You can put 
your feet on the punkins until we get 
to town,” he said to them. 

“You'll get your first glimpse of our 
little town without delay,” said Cher- 
ry, smiling. “This is cosy, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s fun!” Ellen declared, but 
Madge after a quick glance at her 
did not answer. 

They drove up the one long street 
of the village, and it seemed as if 
everyone along the way paused to 
look and wave or to call out. Cherry 
waved back and shouted greetings. At 
the market a young man with a 
citified air came out to examine the 
pumpkins. He seemed rather amused 
at sight of the three girls perched on 
the extra board seat. 

“That’s Cliff Huntington,’’ said 
Cherry. “He’s been away for a num- 
ber of years, but has come back to 
make his home here and to help his 
father with the business. He used to 
be the funniest little fat boy; now he 
has grown so tall and nice-looking.” 
“Tll provide you with a_ better 
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footstool,” Cliff said as he brought out the 
sacks of grain and lifted them easily over 
the high side of the wagon. “How’s that 
now—everything fine?” . 

“Fine as can be,” Cherry answered an 
introduced her friends. “Good-by. Don’t 
forget to come up and get better acquainted. 
Madge and Ellen will be here a week.” 

Cliff Huntington promised to make them 
a call. 

“What’s the matter, Madge?” Cherry 
asked when they were a quarter of the way 
home. “You’ve scarcely said a word, and 
you are generally a regular chatterbox. Don’t 
you feel well?” 

“Yes, I feel all right, only I don’t feel 
much like talking.” 

“Tired, I guess. Train rides make some 
people that way, although I love them. When 
we get home you can have a good hot bath 
and lie down. Don’t make poor Baldy go 
so fast up this hill, grandpap; he’s so fat his 
wind isn’t good.” 

“Shucks!” the old man said a moment 
later as the horse stumbled. “I believe he 
has lost a shoe.” He peered inquiringly 
down. “There’s one just coming off. Pll 
pull to the side of the road and fix it before 
he gets lame.” 

Cherry beamed. “This is the nicest place I 
know to stop,” she said to her guests. 
“Right beyond that knoll there’s a slope with 
thousands of yellow poppies. Let’s run over 
there.” 

“Oh!” Ellen exclaimed as they came out 
upon the slope. “Doesn’t it remind you of 
the golden fleece? Was anything ever so 
beautiful!” 

“Well, the world is so full of beautiful 
things it is hard for me to decide,” Cherry 
replied, laughing as her fluffy hair blew about 
her face. “I’m always saying that about so 
many things. You girls pick some, and I'll 
get some _maidenhair fern. I know a spot 
where there is a regular riot of it below here, 
but it is quite a climb for—for tenderfeet.” 
She laughed good-naturedly. 

“Run right along,” said Ellen. “This ten- 
derfoot is perfectly content right here.” 

Cherry filled her hands with the maiden- 
hair and returned by a different path. As 
she stopped a moment behind a gray 


boulder to pick up a spray that had ae 


fallen she heard Madge’s voice. “Did 
you ever in your life hear of such a ( 
thing?” she was saying. “Cherry was +} 
always talking about their motor 
cars and their lovely home, and now 
she meets us with that awful-looking grand- 
father of hers in that*terrible bumpy old rig!” 

Cherry’s face flushed, and, drawing quick- 
ly away in order not to hear the answer, she 
made haste to return by the other path. 
She had barely time to greet her friends be- 
fore a whistle proclaimed that all was well 
with the bay horse, and they ran back to 
the road. 

After they were on level ground again a 
blue roadster overtook the wagon, and the 
smiling face of Cliff Huntington looked up 
at them. “Father sent me for some eggs,” he 
said. “Any of you want to ride with me?” 

“There isn’t room for all of us,” replied 
Cherry, “but perhaps you could squeeze the 
girls in and drop them off at our house. 
Mother will be looking for them.” 

“Td rather stay with you,” Ellen said 
promptly, “you and —” 

“Tll_ go,” Madge interrupted her; “I’m 
afraid I’m not accustomed to this mode of 
conveyance. That is, I’ll go if Cherry doesn’t 
mind.” 

“Not at all,” Cherry answered. “It will be 
pleasanter and quicker.” 

The blue car disappeared, and Baldy 
jogged along again. Presently they came up- 
on a large touring car at the side of the 
road. Cherry shook her fist at it. 
“That’s as far as I got,” she said. 
“T thought everything was all right, 
but you can never tell. It just balked 
right there. I had to run down to 
that white house among the trees 
and telephone, and then I discovered 
what I had forgotten—that our ga- 
rage man doesn’t work Saturday 
afternoons. They promised to send 
up a mechanic Monday morning. The 
boys will have to come here and 
tow it home when they get back 
tonight. They went over to a base- 
ball game.” 

“I had a lovely ride and enjoyed 
every bit of it,” Ellen declared as 
they drew up before a big house set 
In acres of lawn and shrubbery. 

“Reckon you got bumped good,” 
said the old man, chuckling. 

“Oh, Mr. —” Ellen hesitated. 
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“Jest call me grandpap; everyone around 
this country does. Glad you enjoyed the ride. 
Guess I'll be going on, Cherry.” 

“You get right around to the barn with 
Baldy and come in to dinner first,” said 
Cherry, pretending to frown severely. “I 
heard mother say Anne was going to have 
hot apple shortcake.” 

Ellen stared in astonishment. “Isn’t he 
your grandfather?” she asked as the wagon 
lumbered away round the pebbled drive. 

“Dear me, no,” Cherry answered with a 


shake of her head. “I wish he were, he’s such 
a dear! He’s the best-loved old man in many 
a mile. Oh, there’s Madge and mother.” 

Madge came out. She seemed to have re- 
covered the use of her tongue. “Well, it is 
a joke on you,” she said. “I thought that 
old fellow was really your grandfather! Why 
didn’t you explain?” 

“T didn’t see anything particularly to ex- 
plain,” Cherry answered calmly, kissing her 
mother. ““Wasn’t it lucky, mother, that grand- 
pap came along? We had a lovely ride.” 
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“Indeed we did,” added Ellen, and her 
face glowed. “Do you know, I hate to ac- 
knowledge it, but that is the first time I 
ever rode behind a horse in my life. I never 
saw the scenery so intimately before. I don’t 
wish you a bit of ill luck, Cherry, dear, but 
I can’t help being just a little glad that your 
car broke down.” 

“I’m glad too,’ Cherry said, turning to 
look deep into her mother’s gray eyes. And 
Mrs. Charlton, reading the message, knew 
that her daughter had made her choice. 
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sometimes whistles long and sometimes 

short? Perhaps you think the engineer 
just happens to sound a long or a short whis- 
tle. But an engineer never “happens” to do 
anything. Every little blast of the whistle has 
a meaning of its own. Whistles are part of 
the language by which one train can talk to 
another, and by which the engineer can signal 
the towerman, the station man, the brake- 
man or the conductor. 

A few years ago different railways had 
different whistle signals, but now they are 
virtually all the same. Only remember that 
the whistles may mean different things even 
though they sound the same; it depends 
whether the train is moving or standing still. 
The signal that you hear oftenest when the 
train is moving is two long and two short 
blasts. The whistle indicates a grade or road 
crossing and goes like this: — —— 

As you “ride the cushions,” to use 

the trainmen’s slang for riding in 

the passenger car, you frequently 

hear one long blast , Which 

means that the train is near a station 

or some place where it is going to stop. 

Maybe your train pulls into the 

station slowly, for there is another train 

coming from the opposite direction. If your 

engine gives two short whistles, the other 

train will reach the station first. How did 

the engineer know just what to do? Which 

was to go first? The two short blasts said 

“Proceed,” so the other train went in 

ahead. Two short whistles are also the 

answer to any other signal not other- 

wise provided for in the rules. Except 

in the instance given it usually means, 
“Yes, I understand.” 

Suppose you climb into the cab with 
the engineer. In the top you will 
notice a little whistle that works by 
compressed air. As you are.rocking and roll- 
ing along it may say S-s-s, S-S-s, S-S-S, S-S-S— 
four times. That is the signal from the 
conductor calling for the engineer to reduce 
speed. When the air whistle in the cab gives 
four short hisses and the train is standing 
still it means for the engineer either to re- 
lease the air brakes or to apply them. 

Perhaps you come up to another train 
waiting on the side track; then your engineer 
may whistle ——- — —, one long and two 
short. The other engine will answer with 
two short blasts. The long blast and the two 
short ones told you that there was another 
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Do you ever wonder why the locomotive sometimes 


whistles long and sometimes short ? 
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section to your train and instructed the other 
train either to stay on the siding until the 
section had passed or to look out for it. 
When the engine on the siding gave two 
short whistles it meant, “Yes, I understand.” 
If for any reason the train on the side track 
had not given the two short whistles, the 
first signal would have been repeated, and 
unless the other engineer signaled that he 
understood, your train would have had to 
stop until everything was made clear. 

As you ride along the little air whistle may 
sound three times, and then the steam whistle 
will answer with three short blasts. It is the 
conductor’s or the brakeman’s signal that the 
train is to stop at the next station. The signal 
generally is used for the places marked on the 
time-table as “flag stations.” The engineer’s 
repeating the air signal is the only way 
the conductor can know that his signal has 
reached the engine and is understood. The 
three blasts are equivalent to the reply, “Yes, 
I will stop at the next station.” 

But suppose your train runs too far past 
the station and the conductor wishes to be 
accommodating and have the train back up. 
In that case the conductor will give the air 
whistle three short pulls, and the engineer 
will answer with three short blasts. This time 
the three short whistles mean that the train 
must back up; and so you see how the 
same signals may mean a different thing 
according as the train is moving or stand- 
ing still. 

Perhaps after the train has pulled out of 
the station the air whistle will give two short 
hisses; then the engineer will answer 
with one short blast. The signal means 
“Stop at once.” A passenger may 
have forgotten to get off, or the 
conductor may be obliged to put some 
one off who has refused to pay his 
fare. Two short air whistles when the 
train is moving mean “Stop,” and one short 
blast from the engine means the same thing. 
When both are given one is a confirmation 
of the other. 

As your train approaches some stations 
the engineer will blow four short whistles, 
a signal to the operator of the tower or to 
the station man. The semaphore tells the 
engineer whether the station master has an 
order for him. If the station man has no 
orders, he will pull the right arm down; if 
he has an order he will 
leave the arm extended out 


(a straight, which is the signal 
a a “3 to stop. Four short blasts is 
an ee the engineer’s way of calling. 
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for a signal from the station master or from 
the tower operator. If the signal is not clear 
to the engineer, or if he does not get a signal 
when he knows that he should get one, he 
will call for it by whistling four blasts repeat- 
edly, with a considerable interval between 
calls: — — — —, — — — —, —— — —. 

Now your train is going rapidly. Suddenly a 
horse or a cow or a person steps on the track. 
There are repeated short blasts of the whistle 
something like this, — — — — — — — , until 
the trespassers get out of harm’s way. If while 
the train is running along smoothly the air 
brakes are applied suddenly and the train 
slows down, you may see a square yellow 
flag on the right-hand side of the track. It 
means “Proceed slowly.” 

A little farther along there is a brakeman 
holding a red flag. The engine whistles two 


Repeated 
short blasts 





short, sharp blasts and then stops. Almost 
immediately it will whistle one long one and 
three short ones, ——- — — —, which is the 
call to the rear brakeman to take his flag 
and signals and torpedoes and go back down 
the track about four hundred yards so as to 
protect the rear of the train from any other 
train that may be following. 

When the train stops in that way it is 
because of a wreck or other trouble ahead. 
After the track is cleared and all is safe the 
engineer gives five long pulls of the whistle, 
— ——_ —_— — — _, to call the brake- 
man in from the east, or four from the west, 
for the train is about to start. 

If you are still riding in the cab, you may 
be startled when two torpedoes go off right 
beneath you. They explode with such a bang 
that you feel certain that some one is shoot- 
ing a shotgun right beside you. That is for 
the engineer to slow down and to look fora 
stop signal. The train coasts along slowly and 
reaches a man with a red flag; then the 
engine comes to a stop and signals 
one long and three 
short. The torpedoes were warnings 
of possible danger or of a train not 
far ahead. When the rear brakeman 
cannot stay back to signal by hand 
he leaves the torpedoes as a warning 
to the next train to slow down and 
look out. He places them on the 
right-hand rail two rail lengths from 
any danger and at least twenty 
telegraph poles from any obstruc- 
tion. If the stop is on a curve, the 
torpedoes must be even farther away 
so as to allow more distance for the 
on-coming train to stop properly. 

Now it is night, and the electric 
headlight of our engine illuminates 
everything for a mile ahead. The 
engineer looks back at the mail car 
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and notices smoke and a little tongue of 
flame now and then. They mean a hot box. 
He gently applies the air brakes and brings 
the train to a stop. The whistle says 

After the fireman has adjusted a big water 
can over the hot box with a hose running 
down to cool off the metal the engineer will 
signal ——- ——- ——— ——. The rear brake- 
man waves his lantern from the last car; the 
whistle gives two short blasts, and we are off 
again. 

The hot box -made us late; so we are run- 
ning fast through the mountains. If the con- 
ductor notices the speed and doesn’t like it, 
he may pull his little cord, and the air whistle 
in the top of the cab will give four short 
hisses, which mean “Run slower.” If the air 
should go — — — — — , five times, it would 
mean “Increase the speed.” The engineer re- 
peats the signals with the steam whistle. 

As a general sign to get out of the way 
when the train is going through a town or 
the outskirts of a city the bell is used. It is 





What does it all mean? 





not rung by hand but by means of a little 
appliance that makes it go as soon as the rope 
is pulled. When the engineer or the fireman 
wishes to stop its ringing he merely shuts off 
the air. 

The engineer and the fireman as well as 
the brakeman have red and white lanterns. 
The red one is for danger; the white one 1s 
used when everything is as it should be. The 
lanterns on the rear of the train show red 
from behind. Two green lights on the front 
of the engine tell other trains that there is 
another section following. A yellow lantern 
with a yellow flag at the side of the track 
means “Run slowly.” A green light in the 
same place would mean “Safety, proceed.” A 
white and green light hanging in front of 
a station at night tells the engineer to 
stop for passengers. A white and green 
flag there in the daytime means the same 
thing. Such signals as those are used at small 
places designated on the time-table as flag 
stops. The switch lights on the side tracks 
show green when closed and red when open. 

Now we are running along smooth- 
ly again. Suddenly we notice that 
the train is slowing down, although 
we have heard no signals. Looking 
ahead, we see a red light. As we 
reach it it goes out, and we again 
move faster. The light is known as 
a fusee, which is powder in the shape 
of a large candle. It is about a foot 
long and has a spike on one end so 
that it can be made to stand upright 
either in the dirt or in one of the 
wooden ties. The fusee is so made 
that it will’ burn in any kind of 
weather for exactly ten minutes. At 
night when the train ahead is delayed 
and the rear brakeman is called in 
he leaves such a light as a warning 
for the train that is coming to stop 
and then run slowly. By that time 
the train ahead will have a sufficient 
margin of safety. 

As we reach the terminal of the 
run the engineer slows down as he 
crosses the yard tracks. Both the 
fireman and the engineer are care- 
ful to watch every light. They look 
at the semaphores that span the 
tracks to see if they are “set right” 
for them. Nowadays as a precaution 
against danger the arms of the sem- 
aphores are on most of the big roads 
generally “set against” the engineer; 
that is, they are up. The engineer 
must stop and wait until the arm 
goes down. 

Those are the chief whistles and 
lantern signals used on the railways 
of the United States. They sound 
rather complicated, but after all 
they are simple. No trainman is ever 
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excused if he forgets or disregards signals, for 
safety depends upon attention to them. 

If you live near the railway or expect to 
take a trip by rail, you will enjoy yourself 


more and perhaps be able to mystify your 
friends if you pay attention to the signals 
and learn what the engineer, the fireman, the 
conductor and the brakeman are going to do. 


THE CHIMERA9FWITTEE LAKE 
%y Archibald Rutledge YZ) 


Chapter Ten. The end of the vampire 


ACH man aboard the Undine seemed to 

accept in characteristic fashion what 

appeared to be inevitable doom. Jesse 
Melon and Mobile began to rock in rhythm 
and-to sing a wild lament. The two Coast 
Guard men and Fred Sullivan, who many a 
time before had stared death out of coun- 
tenance, tried to do so now. The men from 
the Western Wave were silent and coura- 
geous, and the Lamars showed a spirit of 
which their father, who was a most coura- 
geous man, would have been proud. Jim 
Ivins joined Rodney and me; I had taken 
my boy’s hand, and he had looked into my 
eyes with silent trust and devotion. It was 
enough; if we had to go, we would go to- 
gether. Captain Pinner never left his tiller; 
twice in the falling darkness and in the 
tumult of distracted waters I heard him 
mutter: “Fight the ship!” 

Our sloop had stranded high against a 
curve in Widgeon Creek and was poised there 
to wait the wave that was so stormily 
gathering offshore. I shall never forget the 
singing of the two negroes; sweet was the 
minor melody, perhaps the sweeter because 
we believed that it was the last song we 
should ever hear on earth. 

“Drop the jib and sail!” Captain Pinner 
suddenly commanded. “If it’s riding she has 
to do, she’ll ride better without them.” 

Hurriedly we dropped and stowed the 
canvas. Then to my horror I saw that the 
whole of Widgeon Creek was virtually dry. 
And it was awful to think that behind us 
the Santee was showing reefs and bars and 
other things that had remained hidden per- 
haps since the beginning of time. I remember 
seeing two huge alligators in the creek bed 
crawling along in curious composure and a 
big hammerhead shark wallowing terribly in 
a shallow slough. And far away up the glit- 
tering twilight reaches of the creek I caught 
glimpses of aquatic life dashed and rolled 
and left out of its element by the sudden 
cataclysm. 

The exact position of the Undine was some 
two hundred yards from the mouth of the 
Santee. Shark Island, densely wooded, was a 
quarter of a mile east of us and directly 
between us and the sea. Westward as far as 
my own place stretched the wide expanse of 





Black Bull Marsh. To have left the sloop 
would have been folly; even had we been 
able to reach the island woods in time we 
might have found only a deceptive shelter 
there. Yes, frail as our chance aboard the 
sloop was, there seemed to be no better 
place for us to go. 

And now we heard the melancholy, long, 
tumultuous inrushing of the tidal wave. It 
was as if all the surf of every shore were 
gathered into one vast breaker, mountain 
high and stretching for miles and rolling 
in hideous black power on the defenseless 
land. We saw the fringes of the wave to the 
north of Shark Island; it was a portentous 
thing, higher than the cedars on the barrier 
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islands. We heard it roaring along the entire 
stretch of coast. In wild fury the great wall 
burst against the heavy woodland on Shark 
Island. We saw the water streaming through 
tall tree tops. Giant pines went down before 
it like matches. 

To the north the Santee received the un- 
broken strength of the flood, which rolled 
toweringly up those broad reaches. Widgeon 
Creek was suddenly filled with ramping 
waves the only purpose of which appeared 
to be to engulf and destroy. Across the 
marsh from Shark Island came a great re- 
gathered wall of water; but before it struck 
us the tide in the creek had us afloat. Then 
a ruthless power took hold of the little 


Unscathed and buoyant ! 


Undine—and there was nothing that we could 
do but pray to God to save us. 

Of what followed I cannot remember 
much. We were caught up into the sky, it 
seemed to me, and whirled away at sicken- 
ing speed. Half of our men were dashed 
violently into the bottom of the sloop. There 
were bitter cries from Jesse and from Mobile. 
Through the stormy spume I caught sight of 
Capt. Sam Pinner jamming the whole weight 
of his body against the tiller. One of the 
Lamars was helping him to steer. 

All round us were black waves, wildly 
thronging, madly leaping, rolling behind us, 
rushing past us, lifting us powerfully and 
driving us on. Great seas broke over the 
stern and the bow and across the 
sides. Waves washed freely over our 
decks. At any moment the Undine 
might founder; yet on she drove, 
a valiant thing, seemingly alive in 
that world of death and destruction 
—and keeping us from death. 

Ahead of us a bulk loomed and 
darkened deeply as we approached 
it. In a moment we were upon it. 
With a grinding shock the Undine 
struck, and the waters from behind 
rolled over her, completely filled 
her hold and engulfed us in torrential 
blackness. I remember smelling wet 
pine boughs. Then in the darkness 
we began to call one another; each 
man answered to his name. We must 
have come in on the very crest of 
the wave, for the waters were al- 
ready subsiding. 

“Where are we?” asked Winwood 
Lamar. 

“I think we are in my pine 
woods,” I replied, “and not far from 
the house.” 

“We is to de sho’,” Jesse said with 
vast relief. 

Meanwhile a curious suction was 
going on all round us; the sounds 
of it accumulating from myriad 
points along the coast and on the 
delta merged into the long, with- 
drawing roar of the tidal wave. But 
the subsiding of the water was far 
more gradual and orderly than its 
uprush had been. A million marsh 
blades lisped in the strong tide; 
cries of terror and of distress came 
from beasts and birds. But we could 
see nothing; night had settled upon 
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the world, and we should have to wait until 
morning to discover what the wave had 
really done to our coast. 

“Abner,” said Sam Pinner, “you'll have 
to pilot us to your house.” 

“TI can—if there’s any house left,” I an- 
swered. . 

“Miss Undine, she sholy do some dancin’ 
to our little party this evenin’,” said Mobile. 

We eased ourselves over the side of the 
sloop and found that we were in shallow 
water on the edge of the pine forest on the 
mainland; the wave had brought us clear 
across Black Bull Marsh, and in an upright 
position the Undine was wedged fast be- 
tween two stalwart pines. With thankful 
hearts we set out in the darkness together, 
sloshing through the warm tide that still 
shallowly flooded the sandy shore. In a short 
time we came to my fences; but what made 
them look so strange? 

“Sea sedge,” said Rodney; “it’s six feet deep 
against the fence.” 

From that dripping and salty mass jutted 
starkly forth the limbs of smashed trees 
that had swept in from Shark Island and had 
become wedged and packed in the drifted 
marsh. 

I did not know whether our house would 
be standing, but I said nothing to Rodney 
about my fears. At last we came into the 
grove of live oaks; they were dripping as 
after a heavy rain. Out of the intense dark- 
ness loomed the house; it was still standing. 

“The live oaks saved her, father,” said 
Rodney. “They broke the force of the wave 
before it reached her.” ; 

We climbed the steps and crossed the 
sedge-strewn porch, and I opened the door 
wide for my many visitors. There evidently 
had been water all over the first floor, high 
as it was from the ground. Upstairs I found 
dry matches, and we lit a fire, which burned 
cheerfully in the ample fireplace of our din- 
ing room. Rodney and I set before our guests 
all that we could find to eat, and Jesse and 
Mobile made steaming coffee and baked hot 
brown corn cakes. I then made everyone as 
comfortable as I could for the night, for I 
knew that we should need to be rested for 
the work of the morrow. 

After an earthquake there may be a period 
of calm and lovely weather. It was so in 
this case. When I awoke on the following 
morning the September sun was shining with 
the mellow, drying radiance of early autumn. 
It was hard to believe that our world was 
in ruins. All of us had our breakfast early. 
Then there were partings. Jesse Melon, fear- 
ful of what the wave might have done to his 
humble home far up the river, said good-by 
to us, and I told him that we would join 
him some day in a hunt for bull alligators in 
the Wittee Lake country. Winwood and Ed- 
win Lamar, knowing the acute anxiety of 
their father and of their friends, set out for 
Beaufain with my horse and buggy. Both 
animal and vehicle had been deluged the 
night before, but they were in condition to 
travel. I put another horse and my spring 
wagon at the disposal of Fred 
Sullivan and the two Coast 
Guard men. 

Those who were left helped 
me take an inventory of my 
losses. The house was intact, 
but some of the outbuildings 
were washed far into the pine- 
lands, and the salt tide had 
ruined all of the crops. Ruinous 
everywhere was the aspect of 
the landscape; yet, remembering 
that we had escaped with our lives, I was 
not downcast. Much of my stock, poor 
things, had been drowned, and my gar- 
dens and fields were littered with the bodies 
of wild birds and animals that the great 
wave had borne to their death. But the 
brilliant, drying sunshine made us cheerful. 
Black Bull Marsh shimmered greenly as if 
it had enjoyed its deep-water bath. 

We visited the Undine and found that she 
was intact. A few days later, by jacking her 
upon rollers, we got her safe back into Widg- 
eon Creek. And the reason we did not set 
to work on her that very day was a sight 
that the Santee presented to us. We saw a 
Stately vessel that we knew was the Western 
Wave idly floating near the mouth of the 
river! 

Captain Dargan and his men shouted with 
delight. “She outrode it!” the captain kept 
saying. “She ottrode it! The wave that 
might have destroyed her salvaged her!” 

.Forthwith we returned home, manned my 
big rowboat and started at once for Shark 
Island. We soon reached the river, and after 
a hard pull through the rough waters at the 
mouth we came up to the great ship. We 
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tied our rope to a line that was dangling 
from one of the main halyards, and then all 
of us climbed aboard. 

“You men who furled the sails saved this 
vessel!” cried Captain Dargan. 

Though many ropes had parted and were 
hanging frayed, the Western Wave was not 
greatly damaged by the experience of the 
night before. Freakish things happen at such 
times, and by a freak she was saved. She 
should have run head-on into the woods on 
Shark Island, but some kindly current must 
have caught her and turned her toward the 
river. Here she was, unscathed and buoyant! 

The crew were as delighted as her captain. 
Every man was soon at his regular post, and 
under one jib we brought the Wave through 
the mouth of Widgeon Creek into Bald 
Eagle Bight, where the water is deep and 
calm. There we cast anchor. Then we manned 
our big rowboat again, rowed over to the 
back beach of Shark Island, fought our way 
through the torn and mutilated forest and 
came out upon the front beach. 

Halfway between the surf and the edge of 
the broken forest, huddled sickly with keel 
up, lay the arrogant vampire of the sea, the 
chimera of Wittee Lake! Never had a vessel 
met more complete ruin. Her back was 
broken, and her hull was torn and twisted. 
She had indeed escaped us, but there is a 
Justice that she could not escape. As I gazed 
upon the end of all her evil and all her 
power I thought of that tremendous old 
verse in the Bible: “Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” Nor did we ever 
see a single man who had been aboard 
the vessel; the sea had taken them. And the 
gloomy wreck of the black monster on the 
lone sands of Shark Island seemed a fitting 
monument to their sinister memory. 

There remains little to tell, yet that little 
is important. The tidal wave was local, for 
the village of Beaufain was undamaged, and 
northward in Winyah Bay its effect was 
simply that of a somewhat higher tide than 
usual. When we returned to my house after 
we had left the crew of the Wave aboard 
their vessel who should be waiting to see us 
but old Tom Lamar! He called Sam Pinner 
and me aside. 

“Sam,” he said, “I am a man of few 
words. I merely want to. say that the mort- 
gage I hold against your property is already 
destroyed. And I have here the gold that I 
got from the Exchange Bank in Charleston 
and that I was going to give for the ransom 
of my two sons. You and Abner are to take 
it. You can’t say no. Abner has lost much 
from this tidal wave, and the money will 
help him. I can never do enough for you 
men!” 

We tried honestly to refuse, but Tom 
usually had his way. I told him that I 
should like to give Jesse and Mobile a share, 
since they had been of our party and had 
rendered valuable services. Lamar heartily 
agreed, and thus I was enabled to make two 
negroes happy and to give them at least a 
temporary competence. Nor was that. all. 
Fred Sullivan and the Coast 
Guard men reported our con- 
duct to the proper authorities, 
and they, hearing of the wreck 
of the destroyer on Shark Is- 
land, gave her to Captain Pin- 
ner and me. Many trips we 
made to her and obtained much 
valuable material; and in a se- 
cret compartment of the cap- 
tain’s cabin we found a little 
box that contained some large 
uncut jewels. We lost no time in sending 
them to a jeweler to be appraised and sold, 
and they brought more than Tom Lamar’s 
splendid gift. 

Last of all, the owners of the Western 
Wave,—they were Norfolk men,—having had 
a full report of all our adventures from Jim 
Ivins and Captain Dargan, sent each of us 
a very handsome sum of money “for saving 
both ship and crew.” 

As Rodney and I sit on our porch under 
the live oaks and look out over Black Bull 
Marsh toward Shark Island we often talk 
of those strange happenings in the days of 
the tidal wave, and Mobile, pausing in his 
work of raking the yard, will shake his head 
and say that evil is always meted out to the 
evil man; for Pino Howard boarded the 
vampire the last evening when she went 
down the Santee and never returned. And 
sometimes Jesse Melon, fresh from his latest 
adventure in the pinelands or swamps, will 
stop to tell us about it. And all of us agree 
that the greatest days of our lives were 
those when, aboard the Undine, we went in 
search of the chimera of Wittee Lake. 


THE END. 





















The «Old Squire” Stories 
By C. A. Stephens 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 
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HO does not like 

to think back to 
**those other days’’? No 
writer can carry his 
reader back as can C. A. 
- Stephens. Not to have 
read his ‘‘Old Squire’’ 
Stories is to have missed 
walking down the old 
road amid the scenes that 
knew you as a child. 
Each book contains 
more than twenty-five of 
the author’s inimitable 
tales of life on the Old 
Squire’s farm, and de- 
scribes in detail, and with 
many fresh incidents, 
that hearty, wholesome, 
merry home life at the 
old farm in Maine that 
for a number of years has been such an interesting feature of The Youth’s Companion’s 
story department. It is no slight service to the readers of the present generation to 
show them thus vividly what the conditions were in this country in the years just after 
the Civil War, and how their parents lived when life was simpler than it is now. It is 
also worth while to let them see what real education is, and how to get it; and to offer 
them both services in the form of a fascinatingly entertaining narrative is an oppor- 
tunity that does not occur every day. The great woods come down very close to the 
old farm, and adventure constantly beckons. Those who follow Addison and Halstea 
and ‘‘Doad’’ will not be disappointed. Va/ue $2.00 each. . 


HOW TO GET THESE BOOKS FREE Send ps.cve new subscription (not your 
$2.50 to pay for it, and we will present you with your choice of any one of the above books. 


NOTE. These books are given only to a present subscriber to pay him for introducing the 
paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months . 
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The Way Out 


DOES THE FAMILY budget 
require a little more than the 
income supplies ? 


IS IT NECESSARY to supple- . 
ment limited funds for your 
school expenses this year ? 


MUST SOME MEANS be 


found to reduce the mortgage 
on your home? 


HAVE YOU A PET HOBBY 
for which you need extra 
spending money? 

DO YOU NEED MONEY for 
a vacation at camp, seashore or 
mountains ? 








Rte, 


IF YOU ARE 





at 


FACING THESE OR ANY OTHER PROBLEMS OF A 
FINANCIAL NATURE— 





















points the way out—supplies a plan which will meet your needs Secretary 


whether large or small—a pleasant, dignified, sure way to solve — 
your problem. We need men, women and young people (over . 
16 years) in every community to act as representatives for THE YOUTH’S 
The Youth's Companion, helping us care for our subscrip- COMPANION 


Boston .. Mass. 
Dear Sir. Kindly tell me how 

I may a member of 
Winners’ Club conducted by The 
Youth’s Companion, and how I may 
turn spare time to dollars. 


tion list by sending new and renewal subscriptions. For 
this work, which may be done in spare time at your 
convenience, the Club pays you on an attractive Com- 
mission and Salary basis. No previous experience 
necessary, and no capital required. Write today 
for full particulars; there'll be no obligation. 
Just send your address on this coupon 


and you will receive our SPARE TIME GF 
proposition by return mail. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 








Trotzky addressing a huge assembly 
in Russia 


FACT AND COMMENT 
LIBERTY CANNOT EXIST except with 


public order. 


To taste how Good it is to be Alive 
Be up and on a hillward Trail at Five. 


IF YOU WISH to know a man’s real charac- 
ter, watch not what he says but what he does. 


THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER, Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin, is a first cousin of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s. Mr. Kipling’s mother was a sister 
of Mr. Baldwin’s mother. 


A CORNER IN LABOR is not unlike a 
corner in stocks. When the public stops buy- 
ing an article because the, price is too high 
there soon comes a slump. 


A LONDON INVENTOR has contrived an 
artificial throat for organ pipes that so regu- 
lates the currents of air as to make sounds 
that resemble the vowel sounds of human 
speech. To reproduce the human voice on the 
pipe organ has long been a dream of musi- 
cians; the new invention is said almost to 
realize it. 


ON THE FOURTH OF JULY Americans in 
Paris can see the unveiling of a statue to 
American volunteers. Not the French govern- 
ment but the people all over France sub- 
scribed to build this expression of gratitude 
and fraternity. The statue, by M. Jean 
Boucher, represents an American in French 
uniform calling his countrymen to the aid of 
France. 


A MACHINE RECENTLY INSTALLED in 
Leicester Square, London, shows an inquirer 
his route to any point in the city. There is a 
large wall map with trails of tiny electric 
lights along the principal thoroughfares and 
single lights at every important point. The 
inquirer simply presses a button at the side, 
opposite the name of his destination, and a 
trail of light on the map shows him how to 
get to it. 


THIS PUZZLE is so easy that we are almost 
inclined to apologize for printing it: The man 
had in his pocket six coins the total value of 
which was $1.15. He could not change a dol- 
lar, a fifty-cent piece, a quarter, a dime or a 
nickel. What coins did he have? We shall not 
print any answer to this query, but will give 
the answer to anyone who, finding himself 
unable to solve the problem, will write and 
ask us for it. 


ONE OF THE PROPOSALS for revising the 
immigration law is to change from the pres- 
ent three-per-cent quota based on the 1910 
census to a five-per-cent quota based on the 
1890 census. That would increase the possible 
number of immigrants by about forty-five 
thousand a year, but would cut off many 
from the south of Europe, to the advantage 
of those who wish to come from Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Norway, Sweden and France. 


A SUPPOSEDLY WELL-INFORMED ob- 
server in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington declares that the 
German government, masked under the names 
of individuals, is sending its gold to the 
United States, where it has at present between 
$500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 invested in 
stocks and bonds. Germany does not fear 
that the United States will confiscate it and 
has faith in the economic soundness of Amer- 
ican business. 


THE VILLAGE OF SHARON, KANSAS, 
has found a way to keep a good doctor. Two 
hundred residents of Sharon and the sur- 
rounding country formed an association, each 
member of which was to pay $15 a year for 
medical attendance and an additional fee for 
any night calls. With that guaranty they were 
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able to get a first-class doctor who not only 
answers calls in cases of sickness but spends 
part of his time in preventing sickness. He 
says that he is seldom called unnecessarily. 


o 9 


AFTER LENINE — WHO? 


HO will control Russia when Lenine 

is gone? No one now believes that 

the premier can last long, but, though 
crippled, he will exert a commanding influ- 
ence over the government so long as he lives. 
Aiter him there does not seem to be any man 
who can fill his place in the confidence of 
his party. The government will probably pass 
into commission, awaiting the arrival of an- 
other powerful figure either among the Bol- 
sheviki or among the opponents of the soviet 
régime. 

Trotzky is the best known and the most 
picturesque personality of all the other Red 
leaders. He controls the army too, and that 
army is itself a striking tribute to his ex- 
traordinary organizing ability. But he is not 
likely to succeed to the highest power unless 
he uses the army to seize it. He is not per- 
sonally popular with the other chiefs of the 
soviet government. His nationality—for he is 
a Hebrew—makes him less available than 
others from a purely political point of view, 
and a good many Bolsheviki have not for- 
gotten that in the beginning of the revolution 
he was inclined to play fast and loose with 
them. Most Communists also think that he is 
too personal in his ambition and too pyro- 
technic in his temper. 

The most influential of the other leaders are 
Rykov, Bucharin and Stalin. Those men are 
not so well known or so often heard of out- 
side Russia as Zinoviev, Kaminev, Tchitcherin 
and Kalinin, but they are nevertheless more 
likely to be among the chiefs of the Russian 
“directorate,” if that should be the next step 
in the progress of the revolution. Rykov is an 
intimate friend of Lenine’s, a man of engag- 
ing personality and much tact, no speaker, 
but an excellent manager and diplomat. He 
was originally a workingman and still cher- 
ishes the dream of Utopia that gave to the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” its early hold 
on the Russian mind. 

Bucharin is of good, perhaps of noble, 
family; well educated, a fluent writer and a 
constant student of history. He is personally 
popular, for he has deliberately kept in close 
touch with the workingmen of Moscow, who 
think of him as their best friend. He is an 
active and stirring man, who would not cling 
too obstinately to the original doctrine of 
Bolshevism if he saw a way to advance the 
revolution by modifying his position. 

Stalin is a Georgian by birth, a mysterious 
figure, but said to be of superior ability. His 
work has been in helping to establish na- 
tional units within the old Russian territory 
and in federating them with Moscow. 

Zinoviev, the leader of the commune of 
Petrograd, is a rough man, ready at any time 
for violent methods, not without personal 
force, but not equal to the highest position. 
Tchitcherin, on the other hand, is of aristo- 
cratic birth, suave, subtle, a diplomat, but 
not a good political leader. Kaminev, the 
chief of the commune of Moscow, and Kali- 
nin, the president of the soviet republic, are 
men of parts, but they are generally thought 
to be figureheads for men of stronger char- 
acter. 

No one believes that among those soviet 
politicians there is another Lenine. It remains 
to be seen whether singly or collectively they 
have the capacity to keep alive the system of 
government that his determination and en- 
thusiasm has imposed on Russia. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION ENDS 


ONVINCED at last that it is impossible 

to obtain through force and terrorism a 

political settlement that the majority of 
the Irish people do not want, Mr. De Valera 
has commanded his followers to lay down 
their arms and cease to embarrass the Free 
State government by any further attempts at 
warfare. His letter does not advise whole- 
hearted codperation with the rest of the na- 
tion; it dwells on the righteousness of the 
Republican cause and holds out the hope of 
a renewal of the conflict when the Irish peo- 
ple shall have found the Free State an unsat- 
isfactory kind of government. 

But there we must discount a little the 
sound of Mr. De Valera’s words. He is not 
a man who easily abandons his ground or 
agrees to compromise; and he is an eager 
rhetorician. If we are not mistaken, he will 
never admit that he was wrong and that the 





Free State leaders were right, and he will al- 
ways have high-sounding words at hand with 
which to defend his course. So long as he 
retains any influence in Ireland he will use it 
not to help the existing government but to 
harass it. 

His followers, however, are not all so ob- 
stinate. A good many have already “come in,” 
and many more will follow them now that 
the rebellion is officially suspended. They are 
tired of fighting their own brothers, and, how- 
ever disappointed they may be at the failure 
of their plans, they will not, we believe, put 
any serious obstruction in the way of orderly 
government. If the Free State leaders have 
the wisdom to be conciliatory and the capac- 
ity to govern well for a few years, we may 
expect to see Mr. De Valera’s influence melt 
entirely away, and the Irish people—outside 
Uister—united in a hopeful career of self- 
government. 

It is a heavy responsibility that those lead- 
ers are carrying, for on them depend not only 
the establishment of a harmonious state in 
southern and central Ireland but also, we be- 
lieve, the union of all Ireland in a genuine 
Free State. Although recent events have not 
unreasonably strengthened the determination 
of Ulster to stay out of the compact with the 
rest of Ireland, the advantages, political and 
commercial, that would follow the reunion 
of the two sections are obvious; and we 
should expect the establishment of a compe- 
tent and liberal government at Dublin to 
lead by gradual steps to such a reunion. 
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THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


HEN we say of a person that he usu- 
ally follows the line of least resistance 


we mean of course that his character is 
weak and undeveloped. Yet the fact that a 
man sometimes takes what he regards as the 
line of least resistance does not necessarily 
raise a presumption against him. The expres- 
sion is a vague one and needs clarifying. The 
young man who has a definite bent toward 
some profession or trade or art and who con- 
sistently follows it may be said to be taking 
the line of least resistance, yet in doing so he 
may be giving evidence of strength and de- 
termination rather than of weakness. 

In fact, the persons who let circumstances 
and accidents rather than their own tastes, de- 
sires, ambition and purpose shape their lives 
are those who follow the line of least re- 
sistance. However definite your bent may 
be, however pronounced your talent, however 
strong your ambition, to direct your course 
in accordance with them is not to take the 
easiest way through life. It is to take the way 
that promises the richest satisfaction and the 
best returns if it is faithfully followed, but 
it is a hard road and requires resourcefulness 
as well as perseverance and toil for the sur- 
mounting of its obstacles. Even then, though 
the struggle will not be without its compen- 
sations, there is no certainty that it will end 
in any such attainment as the pilgrim had 
hopefully in view when he started out. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy 
for anyone to slip into a routine job that, 
even though it is uninteresting, provides a 
living and calls for no initiative but only for 
faithfulness and mechanical performance, and 
to go on with increasing listlessness about the 
work and the chances that life offers. Follow- 
ing the line of least resistance never leads to 
success—always in the end to failure. Follow- 
ing your bent may lead you to success; it 
assures you anyway of a constant and fresh 
interest in life. 

5] 


GERMANY — THE ENIGMA 


ERMANY today is an enigma—a greater 
enigma perhaps than Russia. What is 
the actual condition of the country, 

of the industrial organization, of the people 
themselves? Just how has the reckless infla- 
tion of the currency affected business and 
living conditions? We find it hard to learn the 
answer to those questions from the men who 
have visited Germany and looked about them 
there, for returning travelers tell absolutely 
different stories. Some find Germany busy 
and prosperous, sullen after defeat but other- 
wise in good case. Others bring back tales of 
widespread destitution and suffering. Most 
Americans are ready to accept whichever pic- 
ture fits their own preconceived notions of 
the state of affairs. 

There is no doubt that some classes in Ger- 
many are in sore straits, not as a result of 
the war so much as of the rapid depreciation 
of the currency. Those who live on fixed in- 
comes from investments are almost or quite 
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beggared. Salaried persons, especially teachers 
and scholars who draw their pay from non- 
commercial sources, are no better off. Any 
foreigner who in his travels sees many of 
those people will come back convinced that 
the Germans are suffering terribly. 

The working people are better off, though 
they are often pinched because their wages 
do not rise so fast as prices rise; but there is 
little unemployment. Trade is brisk, and the 
government has no such baffling labor prob- 
lem to deal with as that which keeps the 
British statesmen anxious. One result of the 
falling mark is that no one saves anything, 
for the money that you save is worth less 
every week you keep it. Accordingly, people 
hasten to buy something with whatever they 
have in their pockets. There is a constant 
and feverish demand for what economists call 
“consumer’s goods,” and it keeps every sort 
of business active. 

Merchants, business men, speculators and 
farmers are generally well off. The industrial 
resources of the country were untouched by 
the war, and they have improved steadily. 
There is more building in Germany than there 
is either in England or in France. The fall of 
the mark has virtually wiped out the indebt- 
edness of everyone who is engaged in active 
business. A man who five years ago owed on 
mortgages or on borrowed capital the equiva- 
lent of $50,000 can pay off all his debts today 
with the equivalent of a few hundred dollars. 
An enormous proportion of the wealth of the 
country has thus been transferred from those 
who used to own it to those who are engaged 
in industrial or mercantile pursuits. Taxes are 
low, for no one tries to make the two sides of 
the public ledger balance. Last year the deficit 
in the operation of the government railways 
and the post office alone was much greater 
than the total revenue collected. The govern- 
ment pays its bills with fresh issues of paper 
money, and at every issue the value of the 
currency falls. Sometime or other there must 
be an end to the situation, but meanwhile 
everyone spends as fast as he can all the 
money he can get hold of. 

The vital statistics of Germany furnish an 
unemotional and unprejudiced view of the 
condition of the people. From them we must 
conclude that the nation at large has a con- 
siderable well-being and good health. The 
birth rate is high, the death rate low. In 1921 
there were 1,586,836 births and 900,181 deaths. 
The net increase of population is not quite so 
large as it used to be in the years before the 
war, but it is virtually identical with that 
reported from the states in this country that 
have an accurate registration of births and 
deaths. In 1913 the German death rate was 
16.8 a thousand; in 1921 it was only 14.7. 
The infant death rate has likewise fallen from 
15.1 a thousand to 13.3. In those figures there 
is nothing to show general starvation or any 
lack of food. 

To sum up, we should say that, although 
some of the German people have been ruined, 
as people are ruined in every revolutionary 
period, the nation as a whole is healthy and 
in no danger of any bankruptcy that is not 
merely technical and deliberate. 


e9¢ 
AMERICAN COLLEGES TODAY 


UR American educational system, al- 

though it has had a tremendous expan- 

sion and growth, has never departed 
from its original basis, the system of the early 
New England colonies: the common school 
for all the young; the high school or acad- 
emy for secondary education; the classical 
college for the training of ministers, lawyers 
and doctors. It sufficed for our simple society 
until long after the close of the eighteenth 
century. But the incoming of a great foreign 
population, closer contact with the outside 
world, the establishment of new occupations 
as avenues to wealth, the factory system, 
steam and electricity and a broader literature 
—each made inevitable a broader system of 
education. Yet all the changes that have been 
made are merely additions to the original 
structure. 

The institution that has undergone the 
most radical transformation is the American 
college. At Harvard and Yale there is today 
scarcely a trace left of the theory of education 
that prevailed at those institutions at the time 
of the Civil War. They offer quite a different 
kind of education to a widely different class 
of students. The young men are not as a rule 
looking forward to entering one of the so- 
called learned professions, and even those who 
are looking forward to entering one of them 
receive a training altogether unlike that 
which the earlier generations of students 
received. It is doubtful whether one tenth 
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of the freshman class in any American college 
could have passed the entrance examination 
to which the class of 1860 was subjected. 
Moreover, nearly all the colleges have ceased 
to regard religion and education as hand- 
maids. 

The colleges have all accepted the same so- 
lution of the problem of adapting themselves 
to the changed conditions of the time. Each 
of them tries to meet all the demands for 
different kinds of education by means of a 
diversified teaching force and by increasing 
the number of courses. The smaller and 
weaker institutions have made heroic, and in 
the main successful, efforts to maintain their 
standing in competition with the great uni- 
versities; but in branches that require ex- 
pensive laboratory equipment they cannot 
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In July 


three notable writers will contribute ar- 
ticles of unusual interest. 

THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 
will talk of interesting people he has met 
—Lord Northcliffe, Oom Paul, William T. 
Stead, the Emperor of Japan. 

PROF. BLISS PERRY 
chats with humor and acumen of golf and 
golfers. 
DR. E. P. CHURCHILL, Jr., 
will describe the rise of the business of 
making pearl buttons and tell the extraor- 
dinary life history of the fresh-water clam. 





In fiction the month will be exception- 
ally strong. The Companion has never 
printed two more delightful dog stories 
than Sarah’s Dakin and its sequel, Dakin 
Earns His Bones, by 


MABEL L. ROBINSON 


There will be a characteristically thrill- 
ing and authentic tale of Indian life, en- 
titled Puh-poom, by 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Other stories will concern boating, avi- 
ation, American farm life and adventure 
in India and on the Mexican border. 




















give such thorough training as the technical 
schools and the state universities give. 

Therein is the weakness of the system. If 
a plan for general education were to be de- 
vised from the beginning, it would not-be at 
all like that which has evolved from the prim- 
itive New England college. There would be 
specialization where now there is none. But 
it is too late to make that proposal. We 
cannot abolish what we have and substitute 
something more perfect. But we have no need 
to be ashamed of the achievements of the col- 
leges that have grown up in the last seventy- 
five years. If we learn how to use them aright, 
we need not worry because they are not or- 
ganized on the most scientific principles. 

This is the time of year when young people 
are choosing the institutions in which they 
will complete their schooling. The choice is 
not a simple matter. We shall have something 
to say about it next week. 
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“PATENT POLITICS” 


NYONE who has cast an observing eye 
A about a  well-furnished drug shop, 
whether in the city or-in the country, 
will remember how much of the shelf room 
is given up to the display of what are called 
“patent” medicines. That name comprises 
a varied assortment of preparations, each one 
of them advertised as a specific for at least 
one disease or group of diseases, and some 
of them guaranteed to cure a whole regiment 
of ills. The patient who treats himself with 
patent medicines can, and usually does, 
make his own diagnosis. He selects from 
the stock that is offered him the preparation 
that is most effectively advertised or that 
has the most conspicuous wrapper. Not all 
patent medicines do harm, but as a class 
they are either unnecessary or deceptive. 
Many people take them regularly who need 
nothing more than fresh air or better food. 
Those who are really ill often lack proper 
care because they depend so pathetically on 
drugs that cannot help them. 
There is a kind of politician who is like 
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the patent-medicine manufacturers, and who 
has almost as many dupes. He calls attention 
to the symptoms of public uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction and lets the voters decide for 
themselves what disease of the body politic 
it is that is causing them. He does not know 
or care—much—whether the voters are right 
or wrong in their diagnosis, but he has 
something to offer that he says will restore 
justice, prosperity and contentment. All that 
is needed is this, that or the other law, re- 
form or innovation. People are as ready to 
believe in the beneficent power of a reg- 
ularly enacted statute law as they are in 
the virtue of a drug the name of which 
can be found in the pharmacopeia. They 
have as much faith that certain kinds of 
laws will cure all their economic and social 
troubles as they have that a particular specific 
manufactured by the hundred thousand bot- 
tles will cure their bodily ills. They may 
even have more, for, although most of us 
have learned the value of education and 
experience and sincerity in the person to 
whom we intrust the care of our health, 
we are still shy of really trained and capable 
authority in public affairs. Any man may 
run for office; and a fluent tongue and 
large promises have put many a “patent 
politician” into a post where he could do 
and did do a great deal of harm. 

Until we learn that there are no easy 
specifics for our difficulties, and that it is 
not through the mechanical operation of 
law, but through the growth and exercise 
of certain moral qualities very personal to 
each one of us, that society is to be led up- 
ward, there will be much “patent politics” 
in these United States; and they will be as 
demoralizing to our good sense and right 
feeling as the “peanut politics” of which 
we used to hear so much twenty or thirty 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


FLIGHT of fourteen hundred miles from 

the Gulf to Canada is less sensational 
than the recent coast-to-coast aéroplane trip 
of twenty-seven hundred miles. Nevertheless 
it is interesting to observe that Lieutenant 
Crocker accomplished the lesser feat without 
any difficulty in six minutes less than twelve 
hours. He started from Houston, Texas, and 
his final landing place was Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, after he had passed over a corner 
of Canadian territory in southwest Ontario. 


o 


O one would have supposed a little 

while ago that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a Conservative cabinet would 
be Mr. Reginald McKenna instead of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. Mr. McKenna is by 
tradition a Liberal, and he was for ten 
years a member of Liberal ministries, yet he 
has agreed to join Mr. Baldwin’s cabinet; 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s public statement that 
he would have accepted office but that none 
was offered him shows that he is decidedly 
peevish over the incident. There is more or 
less shifting going on in British political 
parties owing to the growing pressure of 
the Labor party and the grievances and 
personal hostilities that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
coalition ministry gradually accumulated. It 
is evident that Mr. Lloyd George’s only prof- 
itable course is to get back somehow into the 
Liberal party. It will be interesting to see 
whether any of his Conservative friends fol- 
low him thither. e 


HE officials of the Shipping Board must 

have been agreeably surprised on opening 
a bid of one billion dollars for the entire 
government-owned merchant fleet. That is 
approximately three times what anyone had 
ever thought the fleet could be sold for, 
though it is of course much less than it cost 
to build the ships. The bid had to be investi- 
gated, however, for it came from a manufac- 
turer of stamp-canceling machinery in west- 
ern New York, Mr. John W. Slack, who 
obviously had not the money to make good 
his offer, but who asserted that he had all the 
necessary financial backing. The rumor is that 
Mr. Henry Ford is the man who will supply 
it. The Shipping Board will accept the offer 
if it finds Mr. Slack’s references satisfactory ; 
otherwise not. ° 


LTHOUGH there were a few days when 
clouds overhung the diplomatic situation 

at Lausanne and the newspapers discussed 
the probability of another outbreak of war 
between the Turks and the Greeks, the affair 


ended in an amicable agreement that has 
been described as an admission on the part 
of the Greeks that they ought to pay Turkey 
an indemnity for damage inflicted by the 
Greek army and an admission on the part 
of the Turks that Greece cannot pay the 
bill. Mr. Venizelos, who was again in charge 
of the negotiations in behalf of Greece, 
showed that he has lost none of his cunning. 
By ceding to Turkey a strip of land on the 
west bank of the Maritza River, through 
which runs the railway from Bulgaria to 
the sea at Dedeagach, he has laid the founda- 
tion for endless friction between Bulgaria 
and Turkey—friction that would have em- 
bittered the relations between Greece and 
Bulgaria if Greece had kept that piece of 
territory. The one fear that Venizelos has is 
an alliance of Turkey and Bulgaria against 
Greece. By the new arrangement he has done 
what he could to make such an alliance un- 
likely. 9 


FTER long discussion, both within and 
without the industry, the leading men 
in the iron and steel trade have decided that 
the twelve-hour day in certain departments 
of their mills will have to be maintained. 
The question has been much in the public 
mind since the Inter-Church report con- 
demned the twelve-hour day as unfair and 
harmful to the worker. The special com- 
mittee of the industry, which now defends 
the practice, asserts that since exertion is 
by no means continuous, but alternates with 
considerable periods of rest, it is in no case 
excessive; that the men who are employed 
for twelve hours a day prefer that arrange- 
ment because they make more money; and 
that the undersupply of labor would make a 
“three-shift” day difficult and expensive to 
maintain. The reasoning of the committee 
will not convince any of the opposite opin- 
ion, for their argument has been that no one 
should at any price be ebliged to give up 
so large a part of every day to toil, whether 
hard or easy. e 


S the repeated votes of confidence in the 
Chamber of Deputies indicate, M. Poin- 

caré still keeps a firm hand on the reins 
of power. He grew a little petulant and 
threatened to resign when the Senate de- 
clined to try for treason certain Communist 
deputies whom the premier accused of en- 
couraging German resistance to the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr; but he was easily ap- 
peased by the arguments of his friends. If 
the present policy of France is to. be con- 
tinued it would be as well, ase Lincoln 
once suggested, not to swap horses while 
crossing a stream. When the nation shows a 
disposition to abandon that policy it will 
be time for the premier to give up his office. 


e 


UR government, having concluded that, 

if it waits for Germany to pay the 
cost of our four years’ military occupation 
of the Coblenz area on the Rhine, it will 
never see any money, has entered into an 
agreement with the allied powers by which 
we are to receive a certain priority in what- 
ever annual cash payments the Germans 
make. The original policy of the United 
States was to keep out of the whole repara- 
tion business and trust to a separate agree- 
ment with Germany for the expenses of our 
army on the Rhine. It is now apparent to 
everyone that the only way to get any 
money at all is in codperation with the other 
creditors; so at last the United States finds 
itself officially concerned in the question of 
German ability and willingness to pay. 


S 


HE American Classical League, an as- 

sociation of scholars who are interested 
in the study of Greek and Latin, has made 
the reasonable suggestion that a simplified 
form of Latin might be used as an auxiliary 
“international” language. Such a language 
would be an unquestionable convenience; 
but the jealousies and rivalries of the Eu- 
ropean nations make it impossible for them 
to unite on any single tongue as a medium 
of international communication. Moreover 
none of the invented languages—Volapiik, 
Ido, Esperanto and so forth—seem to have 
any vitality. Latin, on the other hand, has 
never wholly ceased to be spoken. It is still 
the official language of the Roman Church, 
and scholars in all parts of the world are 
familiar with it. For general use the structure 
of the language would be simplified and the 
order of words modified to agree with modern 
methods of expression. It would be something 
more like medieval than classical Latin. 
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Sis only a scratch] 
only a scratch 
That’s how infection gets a 
start, so often followed bya serious 
time for the fellow who neglects 
small injuries. 
Theprompt application of afew 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. cleanses 


the wound, guards against infec- 
tion and promotes rapid healing. 


Absorbine, Jr. is also used and 
recommended by prominent ath- 
letes and trainers for the rubdown 
as a preventive of stiffness after 
hard or prolonged exercise. It’s 
great for strains, sprains, bruises, 
ete. 

You'll like Absorbine, Jr. It is 
of a clean, pleasant odor and does 
not stain. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

559 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


















Guaranteed Waterproof Garment 


For camping, fishing and every outdoor 
requirement. We call it a‘‘cape,’’ butit’sa 
whole garment. Most perfect and service- 
able waterproof garment ever 
made. Opens on the side. Mexi- 


ing down your n en not 
in use, folds up to +7 Neatnee case 
shown in girl’s hand. 

Sizes 36 to 44, weight 134 to 1 Ibs. 


PRICES: 
Perfection — or fares oe $2. 2 
Khaki 


a 
—. Rubber . 300 
Boy Scout, Black "Rubber - 5.00 
Ask at Sports Goods stores for the Perfection 
Cape; if not able to get it, send size and priceand 
we will fill your order direct from the factory. 


|. _METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Athol, Mass. 
COMPANION BOYS AND GIRLS 


Write home this summer on your own 


SPECIAL PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your name, camp or resort, location $ 00 
(three lines), neatly printed in blue on e 
100 envelopes and 200 sheets fine note — 
paper—white, blue, gray or buff, for only 

An excellent vacation gift for boy or girl—en- 
courages neat, well expressed and frequent 
letters to home and friends. Prompt * cree 

Send check, money order or dollar bill 


A. T. HOWARD CO., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass, 























WANTED BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 
$1600 to $2300 year. Peis, Men 


immediately for full list U.S. Government, big paid 


yy positions obtainable, and instructions as to 
ow to get appointmen 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, oun W 234, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Comfort Your Skin 


With Cuticura Soap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


THE HAYES 
HAY-FEVER ™=HaAY 
and ASTHMA fosget feted at 
home and carry on dail ee in com at? a us tell 
you about it. Ask for BU ETIN Y-238, FREE. 
Address P. Harold "Swen, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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F all Ray Coon’s friends he was perhaps 
QO fondest of Wigglenose Gray, who was 

a lovable little rabbit, the youngest 
brother of Bunny Gray. As for Wigglenose, 
he had rather be with Ray Coon than eat 
fresh lettuce leaves. 

Ray was just setting out for a long walk 
one day when Wigglenose came to call. “If 
I take you with me, will your legs hold 
out ?” asked Ray. 

“They are very good legs indeed,” little 
Wigglenose replied. “When I get tired with 
walking on them I can hop, you know.” 

So the two friends started out together. 
As they trudged happily down the road Wig- 
glenose said, “See what I’ve got here, Ray 
Coon.” He proudly held up two shining red 
apples; his funny little nose wiggled with 
pleasure. “Later on we shall eat them for 
lunch,” he said. 

Ray was about to reply when he caught 
sight of a sharp red head just above the 
edge of some bushes farther down the road. 
It was the head of Rusty Fox, as well he 
knew. And he knew what would happen if 
Rusty caught sight of those apples. 

“Wiggle,” he said, stopping short, “you 
must hide those apples at once.” 

Wigglenose looked at him in alarm. “What 
for?” he asked. Then he saw Rusty, who had 











“See here, Wigglenose Gray, what do you 
mean by making faces at me?” 
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WIGGLENOSE AND THE APPLES ..x‘twra 


come into the road. “Oh! Oh!” he cried. 
“Where in the world shall I hide them?” 

Ray looked round hurriedly for some place 
in which to hide the apples. “Here, Wiggle,” 
he whispered, “I’ll drop them into this bush; 
we can come back and get them.” 

As he turned to take the apples he gave 
a little cry of astonishment. What had hap- 
pened to Wigglenose Gray? The small rab- 
bit’s cheeks were puffed out to an amazing 
size; he was an astonishing-looking animal. 

“Wiggle!” cried Ray. “What on earth is 
the matter?” 

Wiggle made a queer sound in his throat 
and pointed to his cheeks. 

Then Ray understood: in wild haste the 
little rabbit had stuffed the apples into his 
mouth. Well, there was nothing to do about 
it now. - 

Rusty Fox came strolling toward them. 
“Hey, fellows!” he said sociably. Then his 
tone changed. “See here, Wigglenose Gray,” 
he blustered, “what do you mean by making 
faces at me?” 

Wigglenose rolled his eyes at Ray Coon in 
a distressed way. 

“He isn’t making faces at you, Rusty,” 
Ray said mildly. 

“Well, what is he doing, then? He doesn’t 
usually look like that.” 

There’s no telling what might have hap- 
pened if Rusty had not suddenly caught 
sight of Peter Porcupine in the distance. He 
had had a disagreeable time with Peter the 
day before, and so he turned hastily and 
marched off. P 

“Some day I shall teach you not to puff 
out your cheeks at me,” he called back to 
Wiggle as he went. 

“Never mind,” said Ray, for Wigglenose 
was much upset. “I won’t let him hurt you. 
Take the apples out of your mouth now.” 

But the two friends soon found that the 
apples would not come out; they were 
wedged tight in Wigglenose’s cheeks. Ray 
poked and pulled for a while, but he soon 
stopped for fear of making things worse. 

As they stood there forlornly Mrs. Wood- 
chuck and two of her children came down 
the road. 

Young Brownikin Woodchuck stopped 
short in his tracks. “O mother, look at that 
funny, fat-faced little fellow!” he cried. 
“Who ever saw such bulgy cheeks!” 


Mrs. Woodchuck, who was in a big hurry, 
did not look up; she merely told her son 
to come along and mind his own business. 
But as the Woodchuck family went on down 
the road Ray and Wiggle could hear Brown- 
ikin chanting, “How fat and how funny! 
How fat and how funny!” over and over 
It did not make Wiggle feel any better. He 
tried to say that he wanted to go home, but 
he could only make queer sounds that were 
not words at all. “I—oo—ah —” he began. 

Ray understood. “Yes, Mother Gray will 
know what to do,” he said. “Come on, let’s 
turn back.” 

Before they had gone far on their way 
home they heard scrambling and chattering 
in a tree just above their heads. Looking up, 
they saw two sharp-eyed squirrels peering at 
them through the branches. 

“Why should a rabbit steal nuts?” one 
squirrel chattered angrily. 

And the other scolded, “You may stuff 
your cheeks with them, but you'll never 
crack them!” 

At those unjust charges Wigglenose rolled 
his eyes more piteously than ever. 

“We'll soon be home,” said Ray encour- 
agingly. 

But at the word “home” poor Wiggle’s 
head sank on his breast. How could he bear 
to go home looking like that ? 

At the very next turn in the road they 
met Reddy Fox, who was searching for his 
brother Rusty. At sight of Wigglenose he 
began to laugh. “Toothache?” he asked. “I'll 
yank out your tooth.” Then, as he drew 
nearer, he cried, “Mumps! Whew! Who 
wants to catch mumps from a rabbit!” He 
turned and fled. , 

It was such a relief to see Reddy Fox 
rushing off into the underbrush that Ray 
could hardly keep from cheering. Wigglenose 
tried to smile, but the smile hurt him so 
that two large tears gathered in his eyes 
and ran down his cheeks. 

All at once Ray exclaimed, “There, our 
troubles are over!” 

Looking up, Wigglenose saw a familiar 
figure coming toward them. It was good old 
Dr. Bear on his way to visit Woodchuck 
Hollow, where whooping cough had broken 
out. 

With a funny little cry of joy Wigglenose 
jerked away from Ray and went running 











“Look at that funny, fat-faced little 
fellow!” 


toward him. When Ray overtook the rabbit 
he was standing in front of the doctor look- 
ing upward. 

“OQ Dr. Bear,” Ray panted. “Don’t think 
he’s making faces at you, sir.” 

“T—ooo—ah —” began Wiggle. He was 
trembling with eagerness. 

“And he hasn’t got toothache,” Ray went 
on, “or mumps.” 

“Of course not,” said Dr. Bear briskly. 
“What has he been stuffing into his foolish 
little cheeks ?” 

Without waiting for a reply the doctor 
crooked two fingers into Wiggle’s mouth. A 
few seconds more and the good deed had 
been done. Wiggle, himself again, was clutch- 
ing two shiny apples and grinning broadly. 

“Thank you, sir!” cried Ray. 

“Wigglenose Gray, don’t you ever —” Dr. 
Bear began. But with a whoop and a hop 
Wiggle was off and away down the road 
toward his mother’s house, too happy to 
stand still another minute. 

“Well, anyway,” Ray said aloud as the 
doctor went ambling off, “this time it wasn’t 
my fault.” 

The thought was so pleasant that he smiled 
broadly to himself as he sauntered along in 
the cloud of dust that the happy, hurrying 
Wigglenose had left behind. 








“I —ooo—ah—” began Wiggle 





MARY ANN’S PARTY 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


* ODAY,” said mother to Mary Ann, “is 
your birthday, so we will have a iittle 
party. I shall order some ice cream 

and make a sponge cake, and Rosie will make 
some lemonade and sandwiches. You may 
run over and ask Johnny and Alice and Beth 
and Delight to come at three o’clock, and 
when it is time for supper we 
will spread it under the apple 
tree.” 

“Goody, goody, goody!” 
sang Mary Ann. She stopped 
hugging her birthday doll, put 
on her hat and skipped down 
the street. It was a lovely 
day and her own birthday! 

When she came back her 
mother had mixed the cake. 
It was in the oven and smelled deli- 
cious. “You were gone a long time,” 
she said to Mary Ann. “Did you stop 
to talk?” 

“Yes, a little,” Mary Ann replied. 
She looked troubled. Once she opened 
her mouth as if she were going to 
say something, but then she stopped. 

Mother hurried about the kitchen, 
cutting bread for the sandwiches 
and mixing the cream and sugar 
for the pink frosting. Rosie, the kind, 
plump girl who helped with the work, was 
squeezing lemons and oranges in the pantry. 
The air was full of delicious smells. 

Mary Ann sat on a chair in the kitchen 
and looked thoughtful. Once or twice she 
raised her eyes to her mother in a rather 
troubled way. 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother. 
“Don’t you want to have a party?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary Ann answered quickly. 



























DRAWN BY 
DECIE MERWIN 


Drift 


ree 
What wondr 

Of foreign lands touched by 
The vague, hot scents of mignonette and box 
on soft airs across the 


The_same slow wind that stirs the hollyhocks 
Drives those tall ships that she has never seen. 


“You seemed to be so happy when you 
went out,” mother said to her. “But when 
you came back your feet just dragged across 
the grass. Don’t you feel well?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel well,” sighed Mary Ann. 

“Then you must help, dear,” mother said. 
“There is a great deal to do. You may fold 
the napkins. Let me see; Alice and Johnny 
and Beth and Delight; that will make five.” 

“Mother —” began Mary Ann. 

But mother had gone into the pantry and 
did not hear her. She came back with a 
pile of sliced bread on a plate. “I guess I 
had better make at least twenty sandwiches,” 
she planned. 

. Suddenly Mary Ann burst out crying. She 
covered her face with one of the paper 
napkins and made such a noise that Rosie 
came running in from the pantry to see what 
had happened. Mother put her arms round 
Mary Ann. “Now!” she said. “Tell me what 
the matter is. I knew there was something 
the minute you came in.” 

“Oh, it’s awful,” sobbed Mary Ann. 
“You won’t like to hear it.” 

“Tt is more awful not to know,” said 
mother kindly. “And maybe it is not 





so bad as you think.” 
Sea Dreams °® conmeua 


often dreamed what it would be 


To see tall ships and hear the breakers roar. 


The little sailor on the garden gate 
Smiles down and swings his arms in every 


ze ; 
ous tales, she thinks, he could relate 
far, shining seas. 


arden green; 


PILLIE KERWINK AND 
PILLIE KERWEE 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


Pillie Kerwink and Pillie Kerwee 

Were two little elves who lived in a tree. 

Pillie Kerwink had such a bright smile 

That folks came to see him for many a 
mile ; 

But Pillie Kerwee had such a deep frown 

That folks ran and hid when he passed 
through the town. 

Which little elf should you rather be— 

Pillie Kerwink or Pillie Kerwee? 

LOM 





“T don’t know what you will say to me,” 
wailed Mary Ann. “I don’t know what you 
will think. I’m afraid I shall be punished.” 

“Mary Ann,” mother said solemnly, “if 
you have done something wrong, the best 
thing you can possibly do is to tell me 
bravely right away what it is. Come, now. 
One, two, three —” 

“IT asked Johnny and Beth and Alice and 
Delight to my party,” said Mary Ann be- 
tween sobs. “Then—it was such a lovely 
day—and they looked so happy to be asked 
and I felt so glad too—that when I met 
Meg and Peggy and Dicky Burns down on 
the corner I asked them tooooo00000! They 
were so deeeeeeeeelighted, mother, that I 
went over to Mrs. Burns’s and invited Dodo 
and the twins. Then there were a lot of 
children coming back from the wading 
beach: Fred and Margerie Fisher and Peter 
and Bob and Ruth and Patsy and Esther and 
Mary and Jane and Eliza—and a lot of others 
—I—oh, booo0000-hoo0-0000000! I’ve for- 
gotten just how many. And I—oh, it’s awful!” 

“Go on,” mother told her. “Don’t stop to 
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cry. How many other children did you meet? 
Have you told me all of them?” 

“T think so,” wailed Mary Ann, “but I 
don’t remember! Oh, yes; I met old Mrs. 
Perkins’s fat little granddaughters, who are 
visiting her; all three of them; and I asked 
them — Oh, oh, mother! Are you going to 
punish me?” 

Mother laughed. “Not on your birthday,” 
she said. “Besides I doubt if I have time.” 

She and Rosie looked at each other. Rosie 
began to giggle. “There must be at least 
twenty-five coming,” she said. “Well, Mrs. 
Plummer, it’s fortunate I baked yesterday. 
There’s plenty of bread for sandwiches. And 
T'll call up Dorner’s if you want me to 
and order more ice cream. I'll stir up a couple 
or more sponge cakes. Mary Ann will go get 
us some more lemons, won’t you, Mary Ann?” 

“Oh, yes,” sobbed Mary Ann. “I'll do 
anything !” 

“Rosie,” said mother, “you are a good 
girl.” 

Then they all set to work in earnest. 

Promptly at three o’clock in the afternoon 
the yard began to fill with children. Mother 
thought she had never seen so many at 
once. It looked like a Sunday-school picnic. 
They played games and watched the new 
brood of chicks till it was five o’clock. Then 
they had the party under the apple tree, and 
everything tasted perfectly delicious. They 
ate and ate and ate. 

When they went home there was not a 
single child who forgot to tell Mrs. Plummer 
that he had had a good time—even the 
twins, who were usually rather thoughtless. 

Then Mary Ann threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck. “You are the best mother in 
all the big wide world,” she said, “and I am 
the worst child. Oh, I will never, never, 
never do such a thing again even if I have a 
hundred birthdays.” And she never did. 


© @ 
RAIN 


By Robert Palfrey Utter 


A big umbrella is all very well 
If there isn’t too much of a shower; 
But you never could save both your hat 
and your skirt 
When it rains cats and dogs for an hour! 


°° 


SOLID WATER IN A GOLDEN 
BOWL 


By Mary Whitsitt Whitehead 


LACID PARK, in the midst of a big city, 
is a woodsy place, loved by children— 
and by fairies. But just now it was the 

scene of great sadness, for the beautiful fairy 
queen was bound to a high gray rock that 
lifted its head from the red clay of the cliff. 
The enemies of the fairies had bound her by 
a wicked spell from which she could not be 
released until she had looked upon her own 
face. That was indeed a cruel decree, and all 
the fairies were very sad about it. 

Early one May morning tiny Thistledown 
clambered down the banks of a little stream 
in Placid Park, holding an acorn cup in her 
hands. A very small acorn cup it was, but it 
was heavy for the tiny fairy. Carefully she 
dipped up a drop of water and climbed the 
bank again. Up a steep cliff above the stream 
she toiled step by step, drooping her useless 
wings, for she could not fly with so heavy a 
burden. Up, up she went, until she came to 
the rock where the queen was bound. 

“Dear queen,” she called softly. 

“It is my sweet little Thistledown, is it 
not?” asked a tired voice. 

“Ves. I have come to try again, dear lady.” 

“It is useless, Thistledown. You are only 
wasting your strength.” 

“We will never say that, dear queen,” said 
the little fairy. 

Flat on the top of the gray rock lay a 
lovely figure, so closely bound with cobweb 
ropes that she could move neither hand nor 
foot. Her robe of insects’ wings shimmered 
rose and blue; her mantle was of oriole feath- 
ers, black and gold, and on her head glittered 
a tiny crown of jewels. 

“Can you not turn your head ever so little? 
Then perhaps you can see your face in the 
water before it spills.” 

“Never a mite can I turn it or raise it, 
Thistledown, so strong is the spell,” sighed 
the queen. “And there—see! When you tilt 
the cup the water runs. It is hopeless.” 

Thistledown knelt and kissed the little 
queen’s hand. “Never give up,” she said. “We 
will find a way to free you from the spell of 
our enemy. Farewell, I go to try again.” 
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Halfway down the cliff Thistledown came 
upon her fellow fairy, Maple Leaf. His robe 
was cut in deep pointed scallops and flamed 
with the colors of autumn. In his hand he 
carried a leaf carefully cupped to hold a few 
drops of water. 

“Unsuccessful again ?” he asked. 

Thistledown suddenly burst into tears. 
“Yes,” she cried. “Ten trips I have made. Our 
queen is ready to give up, and so am I unless 
we can find some new way to save her.” 

Maple Leaf nodded soberly. “Truly, it is a 
cunning spell that the enemy has laid upon 
our queen.” He emptied the water out of 
the leaf he carried and threw the leaf away. 
“Let’s call our people together down by the 
stream and try to think of some new plan,” 
he said. 

Soon through the woods shrilled a fairy 
whistle, and from every direction the little 
folk gathered. Grass Blade came dressed in a 
bright green suit with a pointed cap. Silver 
Wings fluttered to the meeting place like 
a fluffy feather. Rusty Coat brought along a 
toadstool for a seat, and Ivy Leaf in a suit 
of dark green came riding along on a merry 
breeze. They seated themselves on a green, 
grassy spot beside the stream, but they were 
like lost children without their queen. 

For an hour they thought and talked and 
planned. Still water was the only mirror they 
knew, and, since all reported that their efforts 
to show their queen her face in still water 
had failed, they were more discouraged than 
ever when their hour’s talk was ended. 

Suddenly through the group ran the fairy 
signal for silence. Two gay and laughing little 
girls were coming through the woods, making 
a great rustle in the fallen leaves. They were 
-tound for the gnarled apple tree on the hill- 
side. Their arms were full of dolls and doll 
furniture, with which they planned to make 
a playhouse. As they passed, something small 
and shining slipped from the arms of the 
yellow-haired one and fell unnoticed among 
the leaves. 

“Fly, Silver Wings, and see what she has 
dropped,” commanded Maple Leaf. 

“It’s a great piece of the gold that the 
gnomes dig out of the ground,” said the 
obedient Silver Wings. 

All the fairies trooped to see. 

“It has a queer smell,” observed Rusty 
Coat. “It is not really gold, I think.” 

“Tt shines like gold, anyway,” returned 
Grass Blade. 

“Let’s turn it over,” cried Maple Leaf. “All 
push—one, two, three.” 

Over the shining bit of metal went, reveal- 
ing on the other side a silver surface that was 
more shining still. 

“Water!” cried Ivy Leaf. 

“But it didn’t spill when we turned it 
over,” objected Silver Wings. 

Thistledown laid her finger upon the shin- 
ing surface. 

“Solid water,” she cried delightedly, “and 
I can see my face in it!” 

“Our queen is saved! Our queen is saved!” 
they all shouted. 

You would have laughed to see what a task 
it was for those fairies to get that doll mirror 
up the cliff. How they pushed and pulled and 
lifted! How they shouted orders all together, 
and how near they came to dropping their 
prize more than once! 

Thistledown flew on ahead to carry the 
good news of the solid water to the queen. 

At last the mirror was on top of the gray 
rock and pushed and heaved and lifted above 
the little queen’s face. 

“Look, dear queen, look,” Thistledown 
cried, for the poor queen was so afraid she 
might be disappointed again that she kept 
her eyes closed. 

Slowly the queen opened her eyes and 
there, sure enough, her own lovely little face 
looked back at her from the mirror. At once 
her magic bonds vanished, and she rose to 
her feet. She spread her gauzy wings and 
stretched herself and with a gay and thankful 
laugh floated down beside the stream and 
bade her fairies follow. 

But would they desert their treasured solid 
water in its golden bowl? Not they. They 
scrambled down the hillside, pushing and lift- 
ing, until they laid the mirror safe in a grassy 
spot at the foot of the cliff. There they pre- 
pared a banquet to celebrate their queen’s 
release. They spread the fairy delicacies on 
the solid water for a table, and laughed and 
danced for joy at seeing two of everything. 

When the glad feast was over Maple Leaf 
made a speech and proposed to the queen 
that the mirror be made the chief ornament 
of her throne room. 

“Where did you get this magic treasure, 
Maple Leaf?” asked the queen. 

Maple Leaf hesitated. “A yellow-haired 


child dropped it,” he answered unwillingly, 
“as she was passing by to play in our woods.” 

“Then to the yellow-haired child it must 
be returned,” decreed the queen. 

At that a great wail arose from the fairies, 
but Her Majesty was firm. “See,” she said, 
“where the child comes, seeking her treasure.” 

True enough, at that very moment the two 
little girls were coming down the hillside, 
kicking up the leaves, and looking among 
them as they walked. Tears were on the 
yellow-haired one’s cheeks. 

“Put her treasure where you found it,” 
said the queen, “and lead her to it.” 

Sadly the fairies lifted and pushed and 
pulled the mirror to its first resting place 
among the Jeaves. Gently their tiny hands 
guided the little girl to it. 

“Oh, look!” she cried to her little friend. 
“Here’s my dear little-mirror. Look!” Smiles 
shone through her tears and dimples played 
in her rosy cheeks until at the sight of 
her happiness the fairies were almost glad 
that their queen had made them return the 
treasure. 

As for the little girl, if she could have 
known that 


Her glass a fairy charm had been, 
Had magic wrought 

And gladness brought 

To the heart of the fairy queen, 


she would have smiled still more delightedly ; | 
she would probably have wanted the fairies | 
to keep it for the chief ornament of their | 


throne room. 
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Cy Nancy Byrd Tier 
I have a little pony; 
I keep him in a pen; 
He’s always running off to drink, 
Again, again, again. 


Oh, such a thirsty pony! 
In weather warm or cool 

He gallops off and plunges deep 
Into a little pool. 
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He takes a hurried mouthful, 
Then runs again. My sakes! 
Such very curvy, swervy tracks 

That frisky pony makes! 








They turn and twist and scallop, 
They loop and loop again, 

And all the time that little beast 
Has never left the pen! 














| sleep better, dress better and 


|| material for making shoes or 
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7 | PPORTUNIT, 
knock. but once.” 
So said the sage. 
But don’t you be- 
lieve it. Itisn’t so. || 
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Opportunity knocks with 
every issue of this publica- 
tion. Every advertisement 


is brimful of opportunity for 
some one. Many of them 








are written with you in 
mind. They offer you oppor- 
tunities to save time, money 
and effort—opportunities to 
surround yourself with com- 
| forts and conveniences—op- 
portunities to eat better, 








live better. 


You would live in igno- 
rance of these opportunities 
were it not for advertising. 
Somebody might be selling 
a new, better and more eco- 
nomical food; or a utensil 
that would add immeasur- 
ably to your comfort and 
well-being ; or some better 


clothing —but you would 
never know it. 











Modern advertising is a 
boon. It keeps information 
up to date on the many 
things we need in order to 
live profitable, happy and 
useful lives in this age of 
rapid-fire progress. 


Every advertisement in 
this paper is a real oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps it is meant 
for you. 
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Don’t let it knock 
in Vain 
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A GARDEN IS THE EARTH 
REMEMBERING 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 





A garden is the earth remembering 

Her Eden-time. Each flower is a regret 
Or flash of pride or half-forgotten hope, 
The memory of some passing word of God’s 
Or glance perhaps. 


A garden is the earth 

Remembering— 

Regretting in a weed. 

Triumphing in a red stalk full of bloom, 
Praying in white and pitying in a blue 
And singing softly in a yellow bud. 
After oblivions, unrecorded, vast, 

Eon on eon, spring on happy spring, 

A garden is the earth remembering. 


°° 


LIKE THEIR PARENTS 


AVING no children of their own, Mr. and 
H Mrs. Howard adopted two tiny orphans, 

a boy and a girl. The contracts were 
signed, and the Howards took the children home. 
In a short time their foster parents grew to 
love them deeply; and in the atmosphere of 
affection they soon learned to return the love. 

Neighbors could not help remarking on the 
beautiful home life of the Howards. “How like 
the Howards those children are growing!” they 
would say. “No one would ever suspect that they 
were orphans!” 

Mr. Howard’s business took him to a distant 
state, and the family began life anew among 
strangers. But they soon made many friends, all 
of whom were quick to see the beauty of their 
family life. “And how like you your son is, Mr. 
Howard!” they would say. “And how like her 
mother your daughter is!” 

It made Mr. and Mrs. Howard happy to hear 
those things, and they never thought it neces- 
sary to explain that their children were merely 
adopted. 

God is a loving Father. He will care for 
everyone orphaned by sin. He will agree to 
take us as his children if we will take Him as 
our Heavenly Father. And if as in the case 
of the Howards human love can beautify and 
transform human life, how much more will the 
love of God beautify and transform the souls of 
those who come to Him! 

“We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is,” the Apostle John declares. And 
the Psalmist, thinking of the transforming good- 
ness and the love of God, sings: “I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
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THE LACE TABLECLOTH 


*“A ND here,” the exhibitor said, “is the most 
A wonderful piece of lace in the collection. 

It took six years to make it, for it was 
all made with an ordinary needle. For the mesh 
the artist used No. 200 thread and wrapped it 
sixty times for a single stitch.” 

The girls who were listening were an irrepress- 
ible group of friends, but for a moment they 
were silent. The piece was a tablecloth; the 
mesh was as delicate as a spider’s web, and the 
border depicted gay living creatures—a’ crowing 
rooster with neck feathers finely ruffled, goats 
poised for a leap and numerous flying geese and 
pigeons. 

Clare Arneson spoke first: ‘“Whe-ew! It makes 
me dizzy to think of it! I’m glad America 
doesn’t run to laces. Just think of having to get 
a thing like that out of your system!” 

“T wouldn’t mind being able to do a goat like 
that,” Nancy Reed declared. “I’d like to have 
one in my room to keep my spirits up! But six 
years, girls—six years out of your life! Not 
for me, thank you! I’d rather live!” 

“Will you look at Gerry!” Florence Mason 
exclaimed. “I do believe she’s hypnotized. Think 
of Gerry absorbed in anything remotely con- 
nected with needles and thread! Gerry! Gerry, 
come back—come back!” 

Geraldine Andrews blinked and started. She 
looked round the group, half mocking, half 
puzzled; then she nodded carelessly. “She had 
grit; I'll say that for her,” was her only com- 
ment. 

That night, however, she went across to Lois 
Bryant’s room. Lois was an old school chum 
who was visiting her, and Lois knew a Geraldine 
that none of the crowd knew. “I can’t get that 
lace out of my mind,” Geraldine said abruptly, 
dropping down on the floor beside Lois’s chair. 

“What about it?” 

“Heaps of things; things that hit me hard. In 
one way it does seem, as Nancy said, an awful 
waste of life, but after all the woman created 
something so lovely that it is carried half across 
the world, a thing that will live for years, per- 
haps for centuries, after she is dead. And the 
wonderful patience and perseverance of her! And 
ali because lace making was a tradition in her 
family, and she wanted to carry it on!” 

“Where are you getting, Gerry?” asked Lois. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Geraldine wrapped her arms round her knees 
and frowned. “I think I am getting down to my 
own life. What tradition could I pass on? Noth- 
ing but frivoling so far as I can see. Of course 
I’m not artistic and couldn’t be in a thousand 
years, but I think it’s time for me to be doing 
a bit of good honest work that I shouldn’t be 
ashamed to have people see—something that 
would be worth while for—America. I’m fum- 
bling awfully. Do you understand?” 

Lois’s warm handclasp answered her, 
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TALKING DOGS 


"Tess story of Alexander Graham Bell’s dog 
that could say, “How are you, grandmam- 
ma?” has brought to light the fact that 
there are at least three other dogs that can talk; 
nor do they require the manipulation of mouth 
and throat that Mr. Bell’s terrier required. On 
reading Mr. Bell’s article, their owners made 
haste to inform him of their pets’ remarkable 
ability. Their letters appear in the Journal of 
Heredity, from which we quote. 

“Our spaniel,” says one, “being extremely 
fond of anything to eat, always made the most 
terrific noises in his throat when sitting up to 
beg, and he kept it up until he got what he 
wanted. Then one day so clearly that everyone 
in the room recognized the words he articulated, 
‘Jus’ a crumb.’ 

“We all made a tremendous fuss over him, 
gave him what he wanted and then offered him 
something else to see if he would speak again. 
He carried on in that way for about two 
months; sometimes he would say the words, and 
sometimes he wouldn’t, but whenever he did he 
got his crumb and also a great deal of petting. 
Then he began to realize that the noise always 
brought him whatever he wanted, and of his 
own accord he would come running out of the 
room, sit up on his little hind legs and say, 
‘Jus’ a crumb’ over and over. Sometimes if he 
were excited he would add ‘a crumb, a crumb’ 
at the end; he did it the first time when we 
gave him some maple syrup on bread; he 
thought he was just getting plain bread, but 
when he tasted the syrup he jumped up on 
his hind legs and almost shouted: ‘Jus’ a crumb, 
a crumb, a crumb, a crumb, a crumb!’ ” 

Another talking dog is even more remark- 
able; she had command of several different 
phrases to express her various desires. Hex 
owner writes: 

“She is a Boston terrier, now past six years 
old, and for the last three years or more has 
been saying a few words. Without any assistance 
she can distinctly utter the word ‘now.’ Some- 
times she repeats it in answer to the question, 
‘When do you want it?’ and says ‘Now-now’ or 
‘Now-now-now.’ You can easily understand that 
at times she is trying to say, ‘I want it now,’ 
‘I want to go,’ or ‘Want corn.’ She is unusually 
fond of pop corn. 

“The word ‘corn’ is the most difficult of any 
that she tries to utter. She makes a great effort, 
however, by opéning her mouth wide as if in a 
yawn and expelling the sound at the same time. 

“We also have a French poodle and some- 
times when the terrier is playing with him and 
becomes vexed, or sometimes when playing with 
a ball that happens to roll under any article of 
furniture, she will talk to herself and say, ‘Now- 
now.’ 

“She is very fond of taking a walk in the 
evening and a few times when she was very 
anxious to go has uttered intelligently the words 
‘Go walk.’ ” 
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SAVED BY THE SHIP’S BELL 


LITTLE brass bell that was caught among 
some floating wreckage once saved the life 
of a captain who, true to his calling and 

fearless in the face of death, would not desert his 
sinking ship. 

During the war, on December 23, 1917, says 
a writer in the New York Times, the Cunard 
freighter Vinovia of seven thousand tons, bound 
from New York to London, was about ten miles 
off Land’s End, Cornwall. For three days it had 
been*tossing about in a heavy sea with a strong 
northerly gale. The tumbling seas had smashed 
the lifeboats and the rafts and had carried the 
fragments overboard, and the steady pounding of 
the waves had broken the tiller; the captain—his 
name is Gronow—had been working with the 
crew for two days rigging a jury tiller in its 
place. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon a German 
torpedo struck the ship and killed seventeen of 
the crew. A British destroyer came up shortly 
afterwards to take off the rest, for the freighter 
was badly damaged and was sure to sink in 
a short time. The commander asked Captain 
Gronow to go with them, but the captain de- 
clined and said he thought the Vinovia could be 
towed into shallow water near Penzance, forty 
miles away; he requested the destroyer to send 
out tugs. Soon afterwards a tug and a drifter 
arrived, and Captain Gronow made the lines 
fast forward. Just as he was completing his 
difficult task a big sea poured over the bow 
and dashed him on his back against the sharp 
point of a paravane, an instrument that is used 
for cutting mines adrift. The blood began to 
flow from the wound, but in his excitement he 
did not notice it. 

The gale was blowing harder than ever. Two 
hours later the bow of the Vinovia was three 
feet under water, and the engine room and boiler 


room were flooded; then the sea poured into the 
cabins and the hold so that it was impossible 
any longer to tow the ship. 

It was pitch dark, and the weather was very 
cold when the tug and the drifter cast off the 
lines from the Vinovia. When the tug came 
near enough Captain Gronow shouted through a 
megaphone to the skipper that he would stand 
by the ship to the end. It came at half past 
eight. The captain was on the bridge, very weak, 
for he had lost much blood and had suffered 
from fatigue and exposure. As the Vinovia sank 
under his feet he grasped the canvas awnings 
with the wooden stanchions that the shock of 
the torpedo had cast loose. 

At half past twelve on the morning of Decem- 
ber 24 the lookout man on a drifter making for 
Penzance heard what he thought was a small 
ship’s bell tinkling every now and then as if it 
were close by on the surface of the sea. He 
called the skipper, who stopped the small craft, 
and they both listened and heard the bell dis- 
tinctly. The dinghy was lowered, and two of the 
crew pulled in the direction of the sound. They 
found a quantity of wreckage amid which was a 
small brass bell lashed to a wooden frame—the 
bell had been fixed over the wheelman’s head on 
the bridge of the Vinovia for him to strike the 
hours by the wheelhouse clock. By the light of 
a lantern the sailors in the dinghy saw the un- 
conscious captain half supported by the canvas 
awnings; his hair was frozen, and there was 
blood on his face and neck. 

They hauled him into the boat and brought 
him to the drifter, where they wrapped him in 
blankets. Then the craft made all speed to 
Penzance. Captain Gronow was unconscious for 
twenty-four hours after his rescue. It was mid- 
night on Christmas Eve when he opened his eyes 
for the first time. ° 


WHERE ARROWHEADS WERE 
; MADE 


EFORE the white man came to North 
America, writes a contributor, Indian im- 
plements, both of war and of agriculture, 
were almost all of stone. Flint, because of 
its hardness and the ease with which it could 
be shaped, was the favorite kind. Deposits of 
flint are found in several parts of the Great 
Plains region. At the foot of a low hill near 








At the foot of the hill may be seen the stones 
that served for benches 


Kenton, a small town in the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, there are great heaps of incomplete or 
broken flint instruments. 

The hill—Sentinel Hill it is called—is com- 
posed of beautiful white flint and white sand- 
stone and is crowned with a thin layer of earth 
in which a few stunted trees and bushes have 
taken root. A number of small boulders that 
lie in groups at the foot show signs of much 
use in ages past; they served as benches for 
the primitive workmen, who chipped the flint 
into the desired shapes. 

To quarry the flint the Indians first built 
fires on the ledges or against them and when 
the stone was hot poured cold water on it. The 
water caused the flint to split, and then small 
pieces could. easily be pried loose from the main 
ledge. Pounding would cause flakes to break off 
from the pieces, and some of the flakes would 
be broad and flat—the right shape to be worked 
into arrowheads, spearheads or perhaps the blade 
of.a crude hoe. 

At that point the skill of the workman came 
into play. The tool used in this “finishing proc- 
ess” was a heavy sharp-pointed bone on the end 
of a stick about two feet long. The other end 
of the stick was made to fit against the chest. 
The workman held the piece of flint in such a 
position on the stone workbench that he could 
lay the tool on the edge of it and then throw his 
weight against the tool. The sudden pressure 
caused a small flake to fly off. Only by examin- 
ing a perfect specimen of the flint workers’ art 
can we realize how accurately they manipulated 
the tool. 

Ethnologists estimate that during the cen- 
turies the deposit at Sentinel Hill has furnished 
the Indians of the plains with hundreds of tons 


of flint. 
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CZAR REED 


T was a curious accident that gave to Thomas 
B. Reed, one of the ablest men in Congress 
in an era of able men, his title of “Czar.” 

Julius Chambers, who was managing editor of 
the New York World while Mr. Reed was 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
responsible for the opprobrious title. In his 
book, News Hunting on Three Continents, he 
tells how it all came about. 

One afternoon, he says, the House was thrown 
into an uproar when Reed insisted on counting 
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a quorum by including all members present in 
the chamber, whether they answered to their 
names at roll call or not. Men of both parties 
denounced the course as undemocratic and even 
Russian. I had sent a special correspondent 
to Washington to describe just such an out- 
break, which had been foreshadowed for some 
days. He telegraphed a graphic and rather sensa- 
tional account of the demonstration and sided 
with the indignant members of the House. 

As the dispatch was the news feature of the 
night, I undertook to construct its “spread 
head,” as I usually did on special occasions. 
For the top line I wrote the words, “Reed, The 
Russian.” The compositor did not foilow instruc- 
tions regarding the size of type, but used a 
larger font; consequently the words more than 
filled the line, and the proof came to me thus: 
“Reed, The Russ.” 

A new top line had to be invented at once, 
for the page was waiting to go to the stereo- 
typer. After several trials I hit upon the two 
words that have become indelibly printed upon 
American political history, “Czar Reed.” 

The title made a national “hit”; Republican 
and Democratic editors in all parts of the 
country adopted it. As for Reed, he was im- 
mensely pleased; his gigantic body fairly shook 
with merriment when I next met him. 
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MR. PEASLEE EMPLOYS HIS 
NEPHEW 


- HEN I was comin’ up the road past 

your orchard jest now, Kellup,” said 

Deacon Hyne impressively, “I ketched 
sight of that Holstein heifer of yourn in Crab- 
tree’s field; she was down in the angle of the 
fence next your orchard when I first sighted 
her, but I passed behind that clump of choke- 
cherry bushes so I couldn’t see her for mebbe 
half a minute, and whilst she was hidden from 
me there come a whang and a bang ’sif some- 
body’d upset a hayrack load of tinware; and 
when I rounded the bushes so’s I could see the 
heifer again she was halfway to Crabtree’s barn 
and streakin’ it for dear life! 

“Tf she was my heifer,’ Mr. Hyne went on 
weightily, “I’d want to see about it; I’d want 
to git her up in the barn where she’d have a 
chance to git over her scare. She’ll be as wild 
as a hen hawk if you let her run that way.” 

“Mebbe I’d want to git her up too, if she was 
mine,” Mr. Peaslee assented, “but she ain’t 
mine any longer and ain’t been mine for two 
days; I sold her to Crabtree day b’fore yist’- 
day, and I warned him he’d better put her down 
in his lower pasture where the fence is high 
*nough to keep her in. She’s a mite breachy, but 
she’s young, and if he puts her in some place 
where there’s a high fence she’ll find out she 
can’t jump it, and in time she’ll forgit about it 
and be cured of her breachy habits.” 

Deacon Hyne pondered; there was much in 
the affair that was yet beyond his understand- 
ing. “What was that whangin’ noise I heard 
that made her run so?” he demanded. 

“Oh, that!” said Caleb. ‘Well, I sh’d say for 
a guess that was my nephew, Arvilla May’s 
boy. He’s stayin’ here a week whilst his moth- 
er’s in the hospital. I put him down there to 
watch the heifer and hung up an old b’iler I 
found down back of the wagon shed. 

“To be plain, Hyne, when I sold that heifer 
to Crabtree I warned him he’d have to keep 
her away from my orchard fence. But he didn’t 
appear to take in what I was sayin’, and yist’day 
he turned her into that field where you saw her: 

“I was down there ten minutes after he'd 
turned her in to git a basket I’d left there, and 
the heifer had managed in them ten minutes 
to hook the top rail off’n the fence and had 
her neck stretched over to where she could 
reach the lower branches of a fall sweetin’ tree. 
She’d et off most of the apples on that side of 
the tree already when I got there. 

“TJ drove her away and put the rail back on- 
to the fence and come back home with my 
basket; but after dinner I was down there 
again and found her right back where she was, 
and I saw I’d got to figger some way better’n 
goin’ down every few hours and drivin’ her 
away. Whilst I stood there thinkin’ the matter 
over I heard a bangin’ and clatterin’ up at the 
house, and it come to me that I could mebbe kill 
two birds with one stone, ’s you might say. 

“T don’t want you to think he ain’t a likable 
boy and a good boy, Hyne,” said Mr. Peaslee, 
“but he’s only ten, goin’ on ’leven, and there’s 
a good deal of ginger and rumpus in him; and 
he likes noise and clatter c’nsid’able better’n 
what I do. He’s been here four days now, and 
there’s a kind of ringin’ in my ears even at night 
on ’count of the extra noise he kicks up all the 
time he’s awake. He’s learnin’ to whistle, and 
that’s more or less disquietin’; and he’s started 
a leak in the rain-water barrel, hammerin’ it with 
an axe to listen to the hollow sound it makes. 

“So this mornin’ I told him I had a little 
job he could do for me, and he was tickled 
as Punch over it; he ain’t a mite lazy, and he’s 
eager to help, only most of the times I’d ruther 
work by myself in quiet. Well, I hunted up that 
old b’iler and went down with him to the corner 
of the fence and hung the b’iler on a limb of a 
tree and give the boy a strip of board three foot 
long mebbe. 

“ There!’ says I. ‘This may be a kind of 
hard job for you, but I want you sh’d set here 
perfectly quiet and keep watch of the fence, 
and when that heifer comes I want you sh’d hit 
that b’iler a lick with all your might right in 
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her face; and hit it as many times as you can 


before she gets away. Think you can do it?’ I 
says, and the boy was sure he could. 

“He stayed down there stiddy all the fore- 
noon,” said Caleb, “and it was so quiet here I 
managed to turn off a lot of work; and when 
he come up to dinner he jest swallered his food 
and put right back, only sayin’ the heifer hadn’t 
got near ’nough to give him a good chance. You 
must have happened along jest right to ketch 
the first chance he got at her. What did you 
think? Is she likely to come back again?” 

The deacon shook his head decidedly. “If I 
know anything about cows,” he replied, “you 
couldn’t drag her back there again with an inch 
halter round her neck. The noise started her 
most crazy, by the way she was runnin’!” 

Caleb settled himself comfortably to his 
weeding. “I guess I’ll let the boy stay out the 
afternoon down there,” he said. “I don’t want 
to stop a job when it’s half done mebbe—either 
him or the heifer.” 
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THE STATE LION HUNTER 


HEN the authorities in California real- 

ized that some thirty thousand deer— 

more than were killed by all human 
hunters—were annually destroyed in the state 
forests by the mountain lion, cougar, puma or 
catamount, whichever you prefer to call the pes- 
tiferous creature, they created the office of state 
lion hunter and ‘appointed Jay Bruce, already a 
famous hunter and trapper, to fill it. He received 
a salary of one hundred dollars a month and was 
allowed a twenty-dollar bounty; moreover, he 
could sell his lion skins for from fifteen to twenty 
dollars. That was in 1918. 

His first move was to find the “lion belt,” 
which he did by sticking a pin into a big map 
at every spot where a lion had been killed since 
the state began to pay a bounty. He had to use 
thirty-five hundred pins! Then, having procured 
an automobile, he was ready for business. 

He goes in his car, taking four or five hounds 
in the back seat, as far as he can drive it into the 
mountains. Then he takes to the trail. His guess 
is that he travels on foot about one hundred miles 
for every lion that he gets. “Nothing can stop 
him,” says Mr. George C. Henderson in the 
Sunset Magazine; “he runs for hours uphill and 
downhill after the hounds, tearing through brush 
and making his way over the roughest country. 
Any other man would give up in disgust. Bruce 
has trailed a lion day and night for ten suc- 
cessive days, living on hard-tack, drenched to the 
skin, traveling through snow and slush. But at 
the end he got his lion.” 

He keeps about fifteen or twenty hounds at his 
home and breaks in some of the pups as lion 
hunters on nearly every trip; the old dogs train 
the younger ones. They will trail only lions and 
will pass close by a deer without even noticing it. 

“The dogs were circling about a big fir tree,” 
says Mr. Henderson, who saw the climax of one 
hunt, “and were futilely jumping up at the limbs, 
snapping, barking and baying. Perched in a 
crotch some twenty-five feet above the ground 
was a yellow, snarling beast; its claws were un- 
sheathed, its teeth were bared and its green eyes 
were glaring malevolent defiance. The long tail, 
as thick as a man’s arm, waved back and forth 
with sinister undulations. 

“Bruce’s first act was to grab his dogs. One by 
one he caught them and tied them up. ‘If I shot 
the cat out of the tree wounded, the dogs would 
mix it up and get killed,’ he explained. ‘I always 
tie them first. Once I had to dive in and pull 
open the paws of a lion with a broken jaw that 
was trying to drag the head of one of my pre- 
cious hounds into its mouth.’ 

“Bruce leveled his revolver. ‘I’ve got to kill 
him the first shot, or there’ll be the dickens to 
pay,’ he said. 

“Sharply the gun spat. The big cat stiffened 
= a tumbling down through the foliage, 

lead. 

“The hunter skinned the lion, fed a few pieces 
to the dogs to make them eager to hunt cats and 
then went back to the ranger’s cabin where he 
was camped.” 

Jay Bruce loves his job. “If I had a million 
dollars, I should still hunt lions,” he says. “The 
long chase over the snow, racing after dogs 
through underbrush, swimming rivers, jumping 
chasms, alone in the wilderness—that is the life 


for me!” 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S STUFFED 
BREECHES 


OMIC yet tragic too is the story of Blasco 
de Garay and his steamboat. Garay, an in- 
ventor, lived in Spain some two hundred 

and fifty years before the time of Robert Fulton, 
and, if the old chronicle that tells of the Span- 
iard’s efforts is trustworthy, he might but for an 
accident hold the place in history that is Ful- 
ton’s. But accidents will happen. The chancellor 
of the exchequer wore his stuffed breeches on the 
day of the trial, and—well, the world had to 
wait two centuries and a half for its steamboat! 
Garay found many obstacles in the path of his 
proposed boat. Nevertheless the dauntless man 
made many efforts to gain the attention of 
Emperor Charles V, whom he bothered with all 
sorts of questions about mechanics until finally 
Charles declared that he was ready to attend an 
exhibition of the machine. The harbor of Bar- 
celona was chosen for the memorable trial, which 
was to take place on June 17, 1543. Blasco spent 
the whole preceding night in prayer for success. 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


A great crowd of people had assembled on the 
shores when the emperor arrived. Directly the 
Trinidad, a schooner of two hundred tons, sailed 
up to the wharf. Her captain, Pedro de Scarza, 
began to tear his beard and to lament at what 
was to happen to his ship. He saw the work of 
the Devil in the invention and thought that his 
ship would be bewitched ever afterwards. But as 
the emperor had commanded he was obliged to 
obey, and, letting down the sail, he waited with 
fear and despair. 

Blasco explained his invention to no one. “One 
saw him,” says the chronicle, “place across the 
deck of the ship and fix in position an axle at the 
ends of which were two great wooden wheels. 
Then he fixed some cogged wheels in the centre 
of the deck and finally placed there a huge 
and very suspicious-looking kettle, which, fortu- 
nately, was filled with water from the holy spring 
of Montserrat.” 

As soon as the water in the kettle had ‘come to 
a boil the wheels began to turn. Pedro de Scarza 
in his excitement tore a whole handful of hair 
from his beard, and his frightened sailors began 
to jump overboard. The ship sped across the bay 
from Barcelona and back again against a strong 
wind! 

The emperor was doubtless impressed, but he 
was engaged in many wars and was so busy with 
plans for conquering his enemies that he could 
spare but little time to a mere inventor. For that 
reason he intrusted the matter to the chancellor 
of the exchequer and rode away. The chancellor 
inspected the machine much too closely, for a 
wheel seized his enormous breeches and tore them 
so widely that the three bushels of sawdust with 
which they were stuffed to create the impression 
of bo'stered roundness were scattered broadcast 
about the deck of the Trinidad, and the imperial 
chancellor suddenly shrank like a punctured bal- 
loon. 

Unfortunately for poor Garay, the chancellor 
was a grandee of Castile and of course could not 
allow a machine that had insulted him to go 
unpunished. He therefore declared the invention 
to be worthless inasmuch as the kettle was an 
infernal apparatus that would probably like to 
tear up and scald all brave Christian gentlemen! 
His report naturally did not please the emperor, 
who forbade Blasco to experiment further with 
his machine. However, he knighted him and 
made him a present of forty thousand maravedis, 
or approximately $150. 
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MORE THAN PUNCTUAL 


UNCTUALITY, it has been said, is the vir- 
tue of princes; and modern royalty is usu- 
ally punctilious in keeping appointments. 

But it is as contrasted with being too late 
that we think of punctuality in princes; for some 
reason it scarcely seems to us necessary to 
consider the possible inconveniences that might 
follow their being too early. Yet they may be 
considerable. When the ex-Sultan Mulai-Abd-el- 
Aziz came to dine with Mr. W. 
Morocco—he had been invited to dinner at eight 
o’ciock—he arrived three hours ahead of time! 
Indeed to be exact it was three hours and a quar- 
ter, because in order to avoid various difficulties 
of etiquette and precedence the plan was that he 
should arrive a quarter of an hour after the other 
guests had assembled. It was the first European 
dinner the sultan had ever attended, and, since it 
would serve as a precedent, every detail had to 
be carefully managed. 

“IT was to meet the sultan at the door and con- 
duct him into the drawing-room,” says Mr. 
Harris in Asia, “where I was to present him to 
the ministers of Great Britain and France, who 
in turn would present their suites. That was all 
very well on paper, but Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, taking 
an intelligent interest in dinner parties, thought 
he would like to see what went on before the 
guests came and, instead of arriving at a quarter 
past eight, came at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
He apologized for being a little before the time 
and said he would like to see the preparations. 

“Ten minutes later he was in the kitchen, 
where his august and highly saintly presence— 
for he was a direct descendant of the Prophet 
and, to his countrymen, was the Commander of 
the Faithful—somewhat upset the tranquillity of 
my native cooks and servants. Ovens had to be 
opened, and saucepans uncovered, and spoons 
introduced into them, and the contents exhibited; 
the ice machine had to be thoroughly explained, 
and a thousand and one questions had to be 
answered. 

“Then the pantry occupied His Majesty’s at- 
tention for some time. Nor was he less interested 
in the floral decorations and the distribution of 
the plate. While I dressed for dinner he sat and 
talked to my native servants; the sultan never 
lost his dignity nor my men their respect, and all 
concerned were comn'etely at their ease. 

“At eight o’clock the guests arrived. Punctually 
at a quarter past eight the sultan descended the 
stairs and entered the drawing-room. He was 
dressed in his fine long white flowing garments, 
and all my guests expressed to me afterwards 
their appreciation of his dignity and fine carriage 
as he made his formal entry and also during the 
presentations. He sat at the head of the table 
and ate very little; he was then not at ease with 
knives and forks.” 

The manner of the imperial guest’s departure 
was almost as unexpected as that of his coming. 
He called his host aside and explained that he 
had a kitchen range in his palace, but had never 
used it. “He was pleased to say,” records Mr. 
Harris dryly, “that the excellence of my dinner 
had convinced him that his own range must be 


B. Harris in. 


set to work at once; and had I a sack of coal, as 
he had none, for in his kitchen only wood and 
charcoal were burned? 

“In a few minutes my servants in their smart- 
est liveries were filling a sack with coal in the 
back premises. When it was ready the sultan 
took his leave. The guests rose to their feet; he 
shook hands with them all, and I conducted him 
to the door. A magnificently caparisoned riding 
mule awaited him, and mounted slaves were at 
the gate. On a second mule was an officer of his 
household, beautifully dressed in white clothes, 
struggling to balance across the front of his 
crimson saddle the almost bursting sack of coal!” 
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PICTURESQUE INDIA 


NDIA is a continent rather than a country, 
and its population is racially more diverse 
than that of Europe. The racial differences, 

says Mr. Harold Cox in Asia, are apparent at 
once to the least experienced eye. No one could 
confuse the sturdy little smiling Gurkha, whose 
head barely reaches to the shoulder of an Eng- 
lish soldier, with the tall, thin Sikh or with the 
fierce Pathan; nor could he confuse the proud 


Rajput with the somewhat servile Bengali. Those | 


are a few of the more obvious racial types. There 
are many other distinct races, much farther re- 
moved from one another than the Englishman is 
from the Spaniard or than the Frenchman is from 
the German. 

There are also distinctions of social habit. 
Take for example the matter of dress. Over the 
greater part of Europe as over the greater part 
of the United States you find everyone, rich or 
poor, wearing the same general kind of clothing. 
In India you can seldom walk a few yards with- 
out meeting people whose dress is absolutely dif- 
ferent from their neighbors’. You may meet, say, 
a dignified Mohammedan gentleman more than 
amply clad in voluminous garments; then a Ben- 
gali government clerk wearing a garment some- 
what like a woman’s skirt and called a dhoti; 
then a Parsi shopkeeper with his peculiar head- 
dress rather suggestive of that of the ancient 
Jews; and then a coolie wearing nothing at all 
from head to foot except a narrow loin cloth. A 
few yards farther on you may meet a holy beg- 
gar; his long hair is hanging down his shoulders 
and is matted with lime; his whole body is 
smeared with mud, and he is holding out his beg- 
ging bowl and asking for alms in the name of 
religion. 

It is the same way with the women. Some wear 
skirts with a tiny bodice across the chest, leav- 
ing the stomach quite bare; some wear trousers 
tight round the calves and baggy round the hips; 
some again wear a single garment about thirty 
yards long, which is ingeniously twisted between 
and round the legs so as to convey the impres- 
sion of a pair of baggy knickerbockers and then 
is carried up across the shoulders and over the 
head and so arranged that it can be used as a 


veil. 
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TIMOTHY WEBSTER, SPY 


sure, but Mr. George S. Bryan, writing in 
the Mentor, says that Timothy Webster of the 
Pinkerton secret service was probably the ablest. 
He was about forty years old, absolutely fearless, 
remarkably ingenious and thoroughly dependable. 

The plot to assassinate Lincoln in Baltimore 
as he was on his way to his first inauguration, 
says Mr. Bryan, was frustrated largely by Web- 
ster, who joined the conspirators and thus learned 
their plans. Through acquaintance with the same 
men, who fled to escape arrest and supposed that 
he had fled also, Webster later found a means for 
entering the enemy’s lines. 

Almost from the start of his work as chief spy 
of the Federal secret service, which as “Major 
Allen” Pinkerton directed, confidential letters to 
and from Southern residents were intrusted to 
him; and gradually he won such favor that he 
was the bearer of important dispatches. He re- 
ceived in person the hearty congratulations of 
Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate Secretary of 
War, who issued to him passports that gave him 
access anywhere in Southern territory. Wherever 
he went he would jot down items of useful intel- 
ligence. So cool, so audacious was he that he 
passed safe through countless hazards, and he was 
betrayed only because of the indiscretion of two 
Federal associates; even then he might have es- 
caped had he not been confined to his room in 
Richmond by illness resulting from exposure in 
the course of duty. He was hanged at Camp Lee. 
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A LOGICAL MIND 


GENTLEMAN who was a member of one 
of the aristocratic London clubs had his 
umbrella taken from the rack by some 

other member. Naturally he was offended, and 
promptly affixed this notice to the club bulletin 
board: 

“The nobleman who took away an umbrella 
net his own on February 20 will please have the 
goodness to return it to the rack.” 

The house committee did not like the form 
of the notice and had the member before them. 

“Why should you suppose a nobleman took 
your umbrella?” they asked him. 


“Well,” replied the aggrieved member, “the 


constitution of the club says that the members 
must be noblemen or gentlemen, and he was no 
gentleman who took my umbrella.” 
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HO was the greatest spy during the Civil 
War? Perhaps no one can be absolutely 


After 
Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 


The Great American Sweetmeat 


provides pleasant action 
for your teeth, also 
penetrating the crevices 
and cleansing them. 


Then, too, it aids 
digestion. 

Use WRIGLEY’S after 
every meal—see how 
much better you will 
feel. 












South Bend Bait 


2000.00 


FISH-PHOTO Contest 
. 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
—_ one or several fish — photo: 
| them, send Photo to us. 
here’s no entrance fee. Contest 
now on—closes October 3lst. 273 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. 
Get fortier particulars P a om any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, ete. If a is nota 
dealer near you, wri 


‘Gout Bend Bait Company 


ei 6535 High St.,South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED: BOYS AND GIRLS 


If you are anxious to make money spare hours and dur- 
ing vacation, you can earn from ten to twent _—_ per 
week. EASY, DELIGHTFUL EMPLOYMEN You will 
receive check every week. Write at once to 
HI-GRADE NOVELTY CO., PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
the red stove 


Ask y STOVIN remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


























Book Bargains 


The following books 
will be supplied at 
special prices for a 
limited time. They are 
cloth bound and illus- 
trated. Considering 
present values, the 
books are decided 
bargains, and offer an 
opportunity to secure 
the best stories by 
writers of reputation at a large saving. 
They will be sent by parcel post at the 

















prices stated. Regular Our 
Pri ice Price 
SISTER SUE + « 2.00 1.00 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . . 1.50 .65 
By Homer Greene 
THE BOY HUNTERS . . . 60 .30 
By Mayne Reid 
MARY MARIE . . 2.00 1.00 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
THE FLAMING FOREST . .. 2.00 .75 
By James Oliver Curwood 
T= ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN « 2.25 1.40 
By Mark Twain 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER . ° . « 2.25 1.40 
By Mark Twain 
wIve. Lert. E Ferrers AND 
HEY GREW - 1.75 .85 
ay ieaeeee ‘taney 
FIVE L ert E PEPPERS 
MIDWAY 1.75 .85 
By Margaret Sidney 
rive seers PEPPERS 
GROWN « 1.95 .75 
By ll Sidney 
OUR DAVIE PEPPER. . . 1.75 .85° 
By Margaret Sidney 
HUNTING TRIPS ON THE 
PRAIRIE . . . . « 6&0 .25 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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IGURES compiled for The Companion show 

that, as officially recognized and recorded by 
the editor of the American standard catalogue, 
there had been issued up to the end of 1922 
by all governments 66,846 varieties of postage 
stamps. 

As there have been eighty-three years during 
which stamps have been issued, from 1840 to 
1922, inclusive—the average number of stamps 
issued a year is a little more than 805. That the 
average is so high as 805 may be attributed deti- 
nitely to philately’s being a world-wide hobby— 
a hobby that, according to an estimate made re- 
cently before Congress in Washington, some three 
million persons are riding. That three million 
people collect stamps of course creates a demand 
for them. The postal officials of foreign govern- 
ments are aware of the demand, and in order to 
take advantage of it produce hundreds of stamps 
every year for which there is no real postal need. 

During the sixty-one years in the nineteenth 
century in which stamps were issued the number 
of new stamps sent out each year was on the 
average 523. From 1840 to 1900 inclusive ex- 
actly 31,900 new stamps were issued. 

About the beginning of the twentieth century 
the postal officials of many lands began to real- 
ize that a large revenue could be derived from 
printing stamps that could be disposed of to col- 
lectors on a speculative basis. In fact they began 
to realize it as far back as 1890, for the figures 
show that the average number of new stamps 
issued from 1891 to 1900, inclusive, was close to 
1100 a year. That is the first decade in the his- 
tory of collecting which reveals a yearly average 
higher than the annual average of 805 varieties 
issued during the eighty-three years from 1840 
to 1922, inclusive. 

From 1901 to 1910, inclusive, the average 
jumped to nearly 1400 varieties—a figure that 
clearly shows both the greater popularity of col- 
lecting and the inclination of many foreign postal 
departments to produce new stamps that they 
knew collectors would buy. 

Then came the Great War, followed by the 
period of readjustment, during which colonies 
were transferred and new governments created. 
During that period more new stamps were issued 
than in any like period before. Thus from 1911 
to 1920, inclusive, years that include the Great 
War and two years of readjustment, the average 
output of new stamps increased to nearly 1600 
a year. In 1921 and again in 1922 more than 
2000 new varieties appeared. In 1923 hundreds 
of new stamps have already been issued, many 
of which are clearly speculative. 

The figures show that, whereas about 523 vari- 
eties were issued a year during the sixty-one 
years of collecting in the nineteenth century, the 
average number issued yearly from 1901 to 1922, 
inclusive, has been approximately 1589. During 
those twenty-two years 34,956 varieties appeared. 
The last figure includes all new issues for 1922 
that had come to the attention of cataloguers up 
to May 1, 1923, but during the coming months 
of the year that number may be considerably in- 
creased, for further issues for 1922 of Russia 
and other European countries probably will be 
reported. The additions will, of course, increase 
the 66,846 given in the first paragraph—as the 
total number of varieties from 1840 to 1922, 
inclusive. 

Of that 66,846 the United States has issued 
3461 varieties, or more than one nineteenth. The 
United States varieties include revenue, envelope 
and wrapper stamps. It should be stated that the 
grand total of 66,846 does not include foreign 
revenues, envelopes and wrappers, for American 
philatelists do not collect them. 

The figures show that the rapid increase, dec- 
ade after decade of new issues, is owing to the 
profusion of foreign stamps. The United States 
has been conservative. Except for a few of the 
higher values of the Columbian series of 1893, 
which were semispeculative, the United States 
postal officials have always opposed issuing any 
unnecessary stamps. Of course there have been 
commemorative stamps that, strictly speaking, 
need not have been issued, but all of them had a 
legitimate purpose and had either educational or 
historical value, or both. 

The figures show that our government does not 
approve of speculation at the expense of philate- 
lists. The figures show that, although decade by 
decade the yearly average of new issues of for- 
eign stamps has increased tremendously, the aver- 
age number of new varjeties of United States 
stamps has not changed much. The American 
average for the fifty-nine years from 1842 to 
1900, inclusive, was approximately 43.27. The 
average for the twenty-two years of the twentieth 
century was only a little more than 40.72 a year. 
That is, the United States has been turning out 
fewer stamps since 1901 than it did before. 

The grand average of United States stamps 
for eighty-one years—that is, 1842 to 1922, in- 
clusive—is between 42 and 43. The average for 
the past five years has been somewhat lower 
than that, notwithstanding the large number of 
revenue stamps issued as a result of economic 


conditions created by the Great War. It should, 
moreover, be explained that in reckoning the 
United States averages the stamps issued by the 
Confederate States have been included. 

That, considering the whole world, more than 
2000 stamps a year are issued is naturally grati- 
fying to those who are just beginning to collect, 
for it enables them to make a considerable collec- 
tion at small expense. But to the more experi- 
enced collector the profusion is unpleasant. Much 
of the trash that comes from Europe is scarcely 
worth the paper it is printed on. The stamps are 
produced in such numbers that no collector can 
hope to obtain them all, even if he wanted them. 
Generally he does not want them, for he knows 
that many are printed solely in the hope that he 
will buy them. So, as The Companion has said 
before, the experienced collector supports the phil- 
atelic publishers and dealers who are trying to 
check speculative issues by refusing to recognize 
new stamps for which there is no real need. 
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A ChneruL analysis of the postage stamps 
that have come from Palestine in the last 
few years and of the political authorities that 
issued them has led the publishers of the Ameri- 
can standard catalogue definitely to list Trans- 
Jordania as a stamp-issuing country, as distin- 
guished from Palestine. In the 1924 edition of 
the catalogue some of the stamps now listed un- 
der Palestine will be listed under Trans-Jordania. 

During 1920, it will be remembered, the Pales- 
tine 1918-19 series—eleven varieties ranging 
from 1 milliéme to 20 piasters—was overprinted 
with an Arabic inscription meaning ‘East of the 
Jordan.” Since that part of Palestine has now 
been set apart under another government these 
eleven stamps will constitute the first series of 
Trans-Jordania. 

The second series appeared in 1921, but news 
of it has just come fo hand. The delay in listing 
the series has been owing to the confusion among 
collectors in many parts of the Old World and to 
the wish of the publishers of standard catalogues 
to make sure that certain reported issues were 
genuine before recognizing them. The second se- 
ries is as follows: The 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5-milliéme 
stamps of the 1918-19 set of Palestine were over- 
printed Ushr ul qirsh, which, translated, means 
“tenth of a piaster,”’ The surcharge is in Arabic 
and is in black or red or violet, so that there are 


eight varieties. The 1, 2, 5, 9, 10 and 20-piaster: 


values were overprinted Al qirsh, meaning “a 
piaster.” That surcharge also is in Arabic, either 
in red or in black; there are seven varieties. The 
10-piaster and 20-piaster of the same Palestine 
series were overprinted with new values, the 10- 
qirsh and the 20-qirsh, respectively, which makes 
two more varieties. Thus Trans-Jordania issued 
seventeen varieties in 1921. 

Reference was made recently in The Compan- 
ion to the “Arab Government of the East’’ series. 
The stamps, which appeared in 1923, are the 
third series of Trans-Jordania, consisting of the 
Palestine set of 1918-19, eleven values over- 
printed in Arabic in violet, Hukumat ul shark il 
Arabiya, or “Arab Government of the East.” 
That overprint is the one which the American 
catalogue publishers have accepted rather than 
the Hekomet shark el Arabi, as announced by 
British philatelists and mentioned in The Com- 
panion. This third series had not been in use long 
before it was reissued with the surcharge not in 
violet but in gold on some of the values, in silver 
on others, and in black on still others. This 
fourth set also contains eleven values and bears 
the same overprint that the third series carries. 
The four sets together contain fifty major varie- 
ties, with an inverted surcharge on the 1-milliéme 
value of the 1920 series as a minor variety, 
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AY the International Stamp Exhibition held in 
London from May 14 to May 26 the United 
States government was officially represented for 
the first time at a philatelic exhibition. Mr. W. 
Irving Glover, Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, attended the exhibition and took with him a 
collection of United States stamps. 

“When the Post Office Department received an 
invitation to send over a set of its stamps,” Mr. 
Glover said, ‘“Postmaster-General New consid- 
ered it of such significance as a recognition of the 
government’s interest in philately that he imme- 
diately cabled an acceptance. It may be interest- 
ing to know that a special request was made to 
show one of the famous error aéroplane stamps, 
the first 24-cent issue with the inverted centre, 
and a die proof was included. So few of those 
stamps got out that they are now valued at more 
than $1000 apiece.” 

The United States exhibit, which President 
Harding inspected and pronounced worthy of a 
great country, comprised within a frame more 
than 1200 stamps artistically arranged and in- 
cluded the American shield, portraits of Mr. 
Harding and Mr. New, the gold seal of the Post 
Ojlfice Department and engravings of the White 
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House, the building of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and the city post office in Washington. 

The shield was made of suitable colors—the 
2-cent red, Washington, and the 5-cent blue, 
Roosevelt, with strips of white background. The 
general background was made up of the new 
10-cent yellow Monroe stamps. The issues shown 
included both the new and the recently retired 
stamps, the Panama-Pacific of 1912-13, the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary of 1920, the 3-cent Vic- 
tory of 1919 and the 24, 16 and 6-cent Air- 
post of 1918, including the die proof with the 
inverted centre. 

Stamp collections entered by a number of 
Americans won grand gold, gold and silver medals 
during the exhibition. The American winners in- 
clude Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman, one of the New 
Jersey Representatives in Congress; Mr. Charles 
Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, New Jersey, for- 
merly president of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation; and Mr. Arthur Hind, a Utica, New 
York, manufacturer who purchased heavily of 
stamps auctioned at recent sales in Paris of sec- 
tions of the noted collection of Baron von Fer- 
rari. One of the medals won by Mr. Pack was 
awarded for his book on the early stamps of 
Victoria. ° 


EXCEPT that there will be one more change in 
design and one alteration in color, all of the 
stamps of the new United States series have now 
appeared, 

The new design for the 20-cent, the color of 
which is carmine-rose, was made by W. A. Coul- 
ter, a California painter, and shows the Golden 
Gate and San Francisco Bay and a clipper ship 
sailing out into the Pacific. The stamp was 
placed on sale at the same time in San Francisco 
and at the Philatelic Stamp Agency in Washing- 
ton. 

The color of the new 14-cent stamp is indigo 
blue. It was at first intended to make it a yellow- 
green, but it was decided to use a color less likely 
to be mistaken for either the 1-cent green or the 
8-cent “bond olive,” each of which is of the same 
size as the 14-cent stamp. The design of the 14 is 
i of Hollowhorn Bear, a noted Indian 
chief. 

The 7-cent “note black” shows a portrait of 
William McKinley, and the 8-cent “bond olive” 
a portrait of U. S. Grant. They were first placed 
on sale at Niles and Point Pleasant, Ohio, the 
respective birthplaces of the two Presidents, and 
at the Philatelic Stamp Agency. 

The complete series is as follows: 1-cent green, 
Franklin; 2, red, Washington; 3, purple, Lin- 
coln; 4, “Liberty Loan Bond back” brown, Mar- 
tha Washington; 5, blue, Roosevelt; 6, orange, 
Garfield; 7, “note black,” McKinley; 8, “bond 
olive,’ Grant; 9, “Secretary of the Senate com- 
pensation check” pink, Jefferson; 10, yellow, 
Monroe; 11, “$500 postal savings” light blue, 
Hayes; 12, “$500 regular back 2% U. S. Bond” 
purplish brown, Cleveland; 14, indigo blue, In- 
dian; 15, “Federal Farm Loan Bank” dark gray, 
Statue of Liberty; 20, carmine-rose, Golden 
Gate; 25, “note green,” Niagara Falls; 30, sepia, 
buffalo; 50, “Philippine Island Internal Reve- 
nue” lavender, Arlington Amphitheatre; $1, 
“Philippine Island documentary” brown, Lincoln 
Memorial; $2, blue, U. S. Capitol; and $5, red 
and blue, emblematic figure of “America.” 
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IX former times a surcharge automatically cre- 
ated a new variety. As has previously been 
explained, that is no longer true. Fresh examples 
can now be cited. In Switzerland fourteen values, 
from 5 centimes to 10 francs, of the current issue 
have been overprinted S. de N.—Bureau—Inter- 
nation—du—Travail, for the use of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau of the League of Nations. 
In Turkey six stamps have been surcharged 
with an inscription meaning “Smyrna Economic 
Congress,” a gathering that met in February. 
The overprint includes also “February 17” and 
the Turkish equivalent of 1923. In the Dutch 
Indies certain current values have been sur- 
charged 3de N.JI. faarbeurs Bandoeng 1922, to 
commemorate an exposition that was held in 
Bandoeng last December. Philatelic leaders who 
are anxious to check speculation can see no rea- 
son why these Swiss, Turkish and Dutch Indies 
stamps should be called new varieties. The sur- 
charge does not alter the original stamps in value, 
and the original stamps, without the overprints, 
are used for exactly the same purpose as the 
surcharged ones are. The surcharge is similar to 
the texts that the United States government 
sometimes authorizes certain post offices to use 
as postmarks. In this country the texts are used 
to cancel stamps; in certain foreign countries 
they are surcharged on the stamps themselves. 
Neither act creates a new stamp. 
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HE 3-penny ultramarine stamp of the Trish 

Free State’s first definitive set appeared in 
March. The central design is a Celtic cross, with 
shamrocks in the spandrels. Early in May two 
more values of the Irish series appeared—the 
10-penny brown, with the same Celtic-cross de- 
sign, and the 5-penny violet, with Ireland’s Sword 
of Light as the central design. 
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[ATE in February, Uruguay, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of a monument to José 
Artigas, soldier and politician, issued three com- 
memorative stamps—the 2-centesimo, carmine 
and sepia; the 5-centesimo, violet and sepia; and 
the 12-centesimo, blue and sepia. 
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STAMPS | New ‘World's Largest’ Wholesale and Retail 
* Catalogue of Postage Stamps ready, a00 pages. 
SINGLE acanes. —_ PACKETS, ALBUMS, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Price 10c. Worth $$ To You. Send 10c Today. 
Sets We pk these great bargains at low pri 
Bargain No Two Stamps Allke in Any Set. All fine. 
50 Africa 25c ; 15 Arg. Rep. i110; Pt Asia 17c; 35 Austria 10c ; 
10 Brazil 5c ; 100 Br. Gol’s 29¢ ; Igaria 15¢ ; 20 Chile 1c ; 
10 China 7c ; 50 Cube Be; 4A bzecho 's 10c ; 10 it 7c 5 
Hungary 18¢ ; 7 icelan aly 3 40 Japan 7c ; 8 
Liberia 25c ; 17 lenin ny I 8 Nyassa ise; ; 10 Paraguay 10 ; 
2% Persia 25¢ ; 6 Reunion 5c; 20 Russia 10c ; 7 Siam 15c ; 10 
Straits 7c ; 30 Sweden lic; A too ue S. 20c ; 10 ‘Uruguay 8c ; 50 
French Col’s 25c ; 50 Portuguese Col’s 25 ; Foltowing wen 
dertul collections guaranteed to satisty jourmone: eu 
500 Different 50c ; 1000 Different $1. SO; <r Different $5.50. 
Postage extra. R emit in stamps or money order. We buystamps 


MARKS STAMP CO., Dept. Y TORONTO, CANA A 


U. S. ERROR 


Se of 1917, printed ol red, in pair with 2 cent 

stamp, 0. g. fin - $4.00 
UNITED STATES, i6 pe Aéroplane, used, fine ° 15 
UNITED STATES, $2.00 Wine stamp, used, fine . 35 
MONTENEGRO, 1907, complete set, unused . . 15 
MONTENEGRO, 1910, complete set, unused . e 30 

U. S. PRICE LIST FREE. Fine selections on approval. 

B. L. VOORHEES, 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 aierent scarce stamps, 
FIU So 


jy FA “sete, All Only 9c. 


PENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. Y, St. Louis, Mo. 


A DOVER BARGAIN STAMP OUTFIT! 
$90 Posieble bey (a 50 all diff. stamps. Fiume (triangle), 
Is. (ictertals), ye? (Tiger), etc., 20 
ny eets, Perforation 
Gauge, 6 p list an: no ea ‘us ALL FOE ONL 
To t' ng to see my CHOICE "50% pormctnn of 
L. B. DOVER, Dept. D, Buena Vista, Colorado 


WANTED 


3c U.S. Stamps of the 1851 Issue 


CHARLES W. STILES, Wadsworth, Ohio 


ST. AR as aoe COLLECTION — 70 different 


=| from 70 different foreign 
co ‘.- including a pa Asia, 
Europe, West Indies, etc. ae amphiet 
a 1 8 ‘*How to make r collection vee and 
rice list of ola pete’ ane sets, a! Por on co. '¥ 16 ag 
Sucen City Stamp Co., Race 8t., incinnati, Ohio. 
To All Applicants for —s eects We Offer 
ALL Pocket (eae. hinges, perderetion gauge, lists 
2 Congo T: Was, alta 
FOR 2 Turkey Piet ; 5 su. Ss. ‘Revenues, old, 
rkey Pic ures, jam, 
10c Mail, H Greece. 
Ohio Pr ny Co., 324 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


UICK SERVICE if you want ’em quick, try my high- 

est grade Approval Selections, 

e boys sa; ee are ‘the berries.’’ You’ll be delighted. 

Discount EXTRA DISCOUNTS for Tors. returns, 
Super bane nd Packet 1015 varieties. Cat. $30 fo: 

D. M. WAR 608 BUCHANAN STREET, IND. 

P.S.3 aS. Penn Stamps and price list to “a ane eng 


RIGHT NOW is & a time to pert ' os 


—the ONE-cent bargain book. Py + jets! at2 peents 
to 12 cents each. EE hinges if you send for eithe: 
WHEELER & WHEELER, Dept. Y, Bicknell,’ Calif. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS ($3.75 catalog value), 

and price list, 10c to those asking for our 50% dis- 

count approval selections. Hinges 10c per 1000. 
K. 0. STAMP CO., Dept. 1, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


STAMPS BEAUTIFUL 25 var ‘Seo 


Big value for the money. Premium to a) 
Mtg Ww. ZINK, 3856 W. 40th 8t., Dept Y, Clevelon 


ag U.S. old and new 10c. Stamp Albums 
5e. 1000 hinges 10c._ 100 different Foreign 10c. 
Big Packet list free. WEATHERBY, Medina, O. 


REE S prrscn uae rman torte 
beats ies—500 il countries . 
$1.75. H.W. aakee. , 1018 Florida 8t., Richmond, Cal, 


ST AMP wanes, tae iriga,ote-+4 -.10c. 1000 mixed, 


000 hinges, 10c. 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante St Louk Maz 


70% DISCOUNT susuts tens anraaral ate? 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 


PS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. P. » 2 
gram 10c. List et Sane Oho teste: 
























































FRENCH ACHROMATIC §2 
TELESCOPE ox 
HE six lenses are achro- 6 


matic, and made of fine French 
optical glass. They give a magni- 
fying power of 12 diameters. 
Length, when closed, 6 inches; 
extended, 16 inches. The tubes 
are brass ,polished and lacquered. 
The body i is covered with French 
morocco. This telescope is of an 
unusually high grade,andshould & 
not be confounded with instru- 
ments of inferior construction. 
Upon the attractive terms of our 
offer it is one of our most desir- 
able Premiums. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearl 

subscription for The Youth's Com. iy 
panion with $2.15 extra and we will 
Present you with the telescope de- 
scribed, or it may be purchased for 
$4.50. In either case we deliver free 
office in the United 
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NOTE. The article offered is given only to a 
resent Companion subscriber to pay him for 
= ntroducing the paper into a home where it has 
NX] snot been taken the past year. 
ZS) ) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made | Post Office Money 

egistered Letter or 


per is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
Oo cive the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 
Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 

















THE PREVENTION AND CURE 
OF SEASICKNESS 


OU sometimes hear a person say that a 

) sharp attack of seasickness is beneficial to 

the system. That is not so; anyone who has 
ever been seasick will declare that the malady is 
an unmitigated evil, and he will readily agree 
that the man who discovers a sure means of 
preventing it will deserve all the honor that a 
grateful world of voyagers will accord him. Yet, 
although a cure for seasickness seems far off, 
much can be done to mitigate its horrors. 

In the first place the person who is about to 
sail should live simply for a few days before he 
goes aboard; he should not worry or fuss with 
the packing or overeat. Three days before sailing 
and again on the day before he should take a 
dose of castor oil or of calomel and follow it the 
next morning with salts. He should eat plain but 
nourishing food; no rich seasoning, no pastry 
and little or no sweets. Sometimes a person can 
prevent seasickness by taking two or three grains 
of quinine three times a day for three days be- 
fore sailing and continuing with the same amount 
twice a day for the first three days at sea. 

All during the voyage there is a tendency to 
constipation, which must be overcome by a morn- 
ing dose of effervescent phosphate of sodium or 
some other non-nauseating saline or perhaps a 
nightly dose of cascara sagrada. Wearing a wide 
elastic belt with a thick pad over the stomach 
is often of service in. preventing or relieving 
sickness. A glass of carbonated water will some- 
times relieve nausea or may even cut short an 
impending attack. In many cases lying flat on 
the back will bring relief. 

The advice that is always given sufferers, “Get 
out on deck and recline in a chair,” is good if 
the voyage is to be long and if the sufferer is 
ambitious to become a seasoned sailor as soon as 
possible, but for the person who simply wishes 
to get through a short voyage with as little dis- 
comfort as possible it is the worst possible coun- 
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A QUICK RECOVERY 


LICE was not downstairs or in her room or 
out on the tennis court. Lida didn’t once 
think of the hammock; she would have 

passed it without a glance if a splash of blue had 
not caught her eye. 

“Alice Vernon, are you sick?” she demanded, 
running to her. 

Alice nodded solemnly. “An aggravated case 
of Harriensis furiosa,’ she replied. 

“Of what?” 

“Cause, exposure to the germ Harriensis diri- 
gens. Early symptom, amusement—followed by 
irritation, which speedily becomes more and more 
acute. The victim desires to run, to scream, to 
thrust her fingers into her ears. In its final stage 
the desire changes to a deadly longing to gag the 
carrier with a big, soft, unslippable gag. That 
desire leads to intense brooding. The whole habit 
and disposition changes. The —” 

And then suddenly Lida understood. “You 
don’t mean Miss Harriet Huff?” 

“I do mean Miss Harriet Huff. I am sick and 
tired of having Miss Harriet Huff ‘You-ought’ 
and ‘You-ought-not’ this whole town. I myself 
can stand it, but when it comes to spoiling little 
Letty Fosdick’s pleasure in her trousseau by tell- 
ing her that she never should have bought a tan 
traveling suit because it makes her look sallow, 
and that her hat is not a becoming shape, and 
that her wedding gown should have been cut 
differently round the neck, and upsetting poor 
old Miss Dolly Trotter by telling her she never 
should have sold those two acres, and worst of 
all nearly driving Mrs. Emery distracted by in- 
sisting that Dr. Wood’s treatment for Susie is all 
wrong—Lida, it’s got to be stopped!” 

Lida’s eyes grew big with astonishment. “Stop 
Miss Harriet! How and who?” 

Alice’s lips set firmly. “I, if nobody else will 
do it. By telling her straight out!” 

“You couldn’t!” Lida cried. 

“Maybe not,” Alice retorted, “but I’m going 
to try—this very minute! If you don’t act 
quickly in a case of Harriensis furiosa, you're 
lost. No, you needn’t go with me. I see you are 
trying to screw your courage up.” 

Alice vanished, and Lida sat in the hammock 
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and waited. Three quarters of an hour later Alice 
returned; her eyes were shining, and her hands 
were full. “For Letty Fosdick,” she said, hold- 
ing out a piece of brocade. “Won’t it be gorgeous 
—for a vest or something? And look at this lace 
for Miss Dolly. And a roll of pieces for Susie to 
make doll’s things with.” 

“Do you mean to say you told Miss Harriet, 
and that she gave you all those?” 

Alice nodded. “She really felt dreadfully. She 
hadn’t meant to hurt a soul, you know. But”— 
Alice drew a long breath—“constant vigilance is 
the price of safety. It’s so easy to catch germs. 
I’m going to watch myself, Lida, no less than 
Miss Harriet. You see if I don’t!” 
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OLD CHINA WON 


FOSSIL hunter in China, it seems, needs 
unlimited patience, great tact and a sav- 
ing sense of humor. If he does not have 

them, he may not fare quite so well as Dr. J. 
G. Anderson of the Chinese Geological Survey 
fared when faced with an amusing and ridic- 
ulous situation. Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews tells 
the story in Asia. 

He had, says Mr. Andrews, attended to all the 
necessary formalities of obtaining the owner’s 
permission to excavate on a piece of land and 
had begun to dig when the sudden appearance 
of an irate old woman halted the work. Angry 
men are bad enough, but when a Chinese woman 
works herself into a frenzy everyone hunts cov- 
er. That particular woman was so enraged she 
seated herself squarely in the hole that the 
paleontologists had dug and refused to move 
from it. Arguments were useless. The doctor 
could not well shovel her out except at the risk 
of having his face scratched; so he tried to make 
her ridiculous. 

As it was a hot day, he borrowed an um- 
brella and gallantly held it over her head, and 
the onlookers greatly enjoyed the spectacle; but 
the old woman settled herself comfortably and 
only screamed the louder. Then the doctor be- 
thought himself of his camera, an instrument 
that is likely to make any Chinese woman “step 
lively,” for she hates to have a “foreign devil” 
photograph her. Dr. Anderson politely explained 
to the spectators that without doubt the lady 
would like to have her picture taken while she 
was sitting in the hole. That was too much and 
she leaped out, screaming with rage. 

But even though he had routed her from her 
strategic position she eventually won the battle, 
for she continued to create such a disturbance 
that the doctor’s native assistants advised him 
to retire and leave the field in possession of the 
enemy, at least until the smoke had lifted. 
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WHO WROTE IT? 


DWARD FITZGERALD, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam, experimented long before 
he found a suitable metre for the Rubaiyat. 

A memorandum in his own handwriting exists in 
which he quotes this quatrain: 
O shall we once again beneath the beams 
Of yon chaste moon renew this night’s fond dreams, 
Or will her rays reflect a flickering path 
Across our lives’ far separated streams ? 


He notes that when he copied the lines he neg- 
lected to put down the author’s name and adds 
that he may have read them in the Keepsake of 
1842 or thereabouts. 

The collector who acquired the memorandum 
—Mr. William Harris Arnold—says in the Cen- 
tury Magazine that he has had all the old Keep- 
sakes in the British Museum from 1835 to 1845 
ransacked for the verse, but it has not come 
to light. However, Fitzgerald did not begin his 
translation until 1850 or later,—his first men- 
tion of the work was made in a letter of the year 
1857,—and it may be that the Keepsake in 
which he saw the verses was of a later date than 
1845. Here is a chance for some bibliophile to 
make a rare find! 
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AND ALSO REFILLED 


UNT ’LIZA’S former mistress was talking 
A to her one morning, says the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, when suddenly she 
discovered a little pickaninny standing shyly be- 
hind his mother’s skirts. 

“Ts that your little boy, Aunt ’Liza?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, miss; dat’s Prescription.” 

“Goodness! What a funny name, auntie, for a 
child! How in the world did you happen to call 
him that?” 

“Ah simply calls him dat because Ah has sech 
hard wuk gettin’ him filled.” 
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INSUFFICIENT GROUNDS 


HE counsel who represented the woman 

plaintiff in a divorce case pleaded incom- 

patibility of temper and represented the 
husband’s character as “brutal, violent and pas- 
sionate.” 

When the husband’s counsel’s opportunity came 
he described the lady as “spiteful, angry and 
waspish.” 

At this point the judge interrupted. “I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen,” he said, “but I do not 
see any incompatibility of temper.” 














THE NEW COMPANION is recommended 
and used in thousands of homes. It is made in 
one of the best equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality of family 
sewing machines. Only the best materials are 
used and expert workmanship employed. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SoLip-SipE DRAWER CasING 






You May Try It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement 
whereby you may try the 
machine in your home 
three months before de- 
ciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not 
perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at 
our expense. In justice 
to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your Family You Will Be Surprised At 
Sewing the Low Prices 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good re- 
sults whether the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilt- 
ing, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 
and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling Devices, Short 
Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
ments. They are made in seven different 
styles, including both foot power and elec- 
tric models. Our new Descriptive Booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of val- 
uable information for prospective sewing 
machine purchasers. 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase 
of a high-grade family sewing machine, and 
at the same time send you a machine that 
you will be proud to own and show to your 
friends. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our new low 
prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery 
Offer today. 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new IIlus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet, also Free Triar 
Orrer and explain the Attractive TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. 





Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread over 
several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own 
one of these first-quality New 
Companions. Don’t be satisfied 
with an inferior machine, but 
get full particulars from us be- 
fore making a selection. 
= 
JUST SEND YOUR 
ADDRESS ON COUPON 3» 
J 


PERRY MASON CO. 


Boston Massachusetts 
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N the hike, remember that a 

piece of gum, chewed slowly, 

keeps the mouth moist and re- 

freshed; this is true of every exer- 

: tion that causes hard breathing 

~ which might dry the mouth. 

se ine All athletes — base ball, basket 

ball, foot ball, tennis and golf 

players, boxers and runners — 
use chewing gum to help win. 

And of all gums they like Black 

Jack best for its 
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Chewing Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE Co. 




















